


























With stale returns eliminated--restriction on delivery 
and compulsory single wrappers, "preghness" takes on 
new importance. But housewives still buy on the "pinch- 


test" basis as @ check for freshness. 


You mst build a loaf that will not stale quickly. A loaf 
that will have greater shelf life. 


This and other war-time factors makes flour selection 
more important than ever before. Your flour must give 


you a loaf with maximam shelf life. 


International "Bakery-Proved" Flours are milled to do a 
war-time production job. Carefully selected wheat, 
rigid milling control and continuous test baking insure 
top-notch production and loaf-keeping quality. Inter- 
national Flours hold your customers even though bread 


reaches the family table more than a day after paking. 


Your brand name is your greatest asset. Dependable 


International Flours help you protect that name. 


INTERNAT IONAL MILLING COMPANY — Minneapolis 


é Bohene 





It was an AMERICAN who said 


“i have just begun to fight!” 


“,. JOHN PAUL JONES, commanding the Ameri- 
' can man-o’-war Bon Homme Richard during the 
SA477= Revolution, boldly plunged his ship into battle 
against the greatly superior Serapis. To offset the enemy’s 
advantage in guns, Jones ran in close and actually lashed 
his ship to the larger vessel. When the enemy commander, 


4 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy More War Bonds 


mistaking the purpose of this daring move, asked if the 
American ship was surrendering, Jones cried, “I have just 
begun to fight!” Three and a half hours later, the enemy 
surrendered to the man who refused to be beaten... That 
defiant, resolute courage is an American heritage. It is one 
reason why this nation won’t be beaten in the present war! 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 





General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 
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| q - FOUNDED BY 
Ee Rng nN ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
Ox Ps bal th 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY ana WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 

New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il 
Exchange ‘Cite 


Winni Grain 

Duluth 1 Board of Trade nowr 4 bo on Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ° 

New York Rubber E: Fort Worth, Texas 
Now York Rubber Exchange | Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels | oe a We 
New York Cotton Exchange , . 

New York Cocoa Exchange 
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A SLING FULL OF BAGS onan errand of mercy— 
typical of the American spirit that is going to the aid of war- 
stricken peoples in many countries. 


The Chase Bag Company is playing a significant part in 
this glorious work—a task that is requiring many millions 
of bags for the safe transport of foodstuffs under the most 
trying conditions—conditions that demand, in many cases, 
an entirely new type of container to protect against mois- 
ture, salt air and battering seas. 


Chase engineers are making good—and 13 Chase factories 
are filling the ever increasing demands, not only from the 
government but from the home front as well. 


Chase has the bag for whatever can be packed in bags. ) 


CHASE 
COTTON BAGS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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FLAVOR 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... 


THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS| 


THEEHAYS CITY FLOUR MILLS 
HAYS, KANSAS 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 
Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 
mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. *« Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 
hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 


27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Sewing the Bakers 6 America for over 5b Yeats 
THE i olrado- MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL Offices: -eavet, COLORADO 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


PAY A TRIFLE MORE— 
—AND GET 
A GREAT DEAL MORE 





Big Seven Performance Flour 


is doing a war-time job for many of the leaders in the baking 
industry, because these bakers know that the results in the bake- 
shop offset its small additional cost. . . . Big Seven Performance 
Flour proves its value in economy of shop performance, in more 
loaves to the barrel, in bread flavor and-taste that help bakers to 


win a bigger share of the increasing bread business. 


Make Sure that You Have a Dependable 


Flour Source for Your Future Needs 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MILLING—FOR THE DURATION AND AFTER 


By Elmer W. Reed 


HEN I realize that I am talk- 
\ \ ing to a group of men who 

more than any other group are 
going to carry the responsibility of suc- 
cess or failure for their companies in 
the war and postwar periods, it gives 
me a feeling of humility, a definite feel- 
ing of apprehension, if you would call 


it that, in attempting to say anything 
to you that would be of any particular 
value in the trying times which you are 
now experiencing and which most as- 
suredly lie ahead of you. Frankly, I am 
not going to try to answer your ques- 
tions. Many of the questions that are 
in your minds are just as big and just 


as compelling in my own mind and that 
of my company, and we are confused 
and fumbling for the answers the same 
as most of you. For many of those 
questions there are no present answers. 
The answer must be a composite of in- 
dividual thinking on the part of unre- 
lated groups, and this thinking in turn 

















‘FLOUR! 





Tell Her How to Bake 


Looking for something new to say about your self-rising flour? 


If you're using V-go, then here’s a honey of a story! Just 


show Mrs. Housewife how she can get a dozen more biscuits 


from a pound of your flour. 


Here’s the way it’s done: When a V-9go biscuit dough is 
rolled thin (14”) so as to give a biscuit of average height . . - 
instead of those tall biscuits some folks like ...a dozen more 


sarees lar: ical 


more V-9O 


Biscuits from the 


biscuits can be baked per pound of flour. Furthermore, the 
V-g0 biscuits are 33% lighter by actual weight. Results from 
a series of laboratory bakes are averaged in the table below. 





Results of Laboratory Bakes 


Weight of self-rising flour 
Thickness of dough 
Weight per biscuit 

Height of six biscuits 


Calculated total biscuits per pound of flour 


Ordinary 
Phosphate v-90 
1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
x” Ya” 
0.61 oz. 0.45 oz. 
6.5" 6.4” 
38.6 51 





Look at the figures! 39 biscuits from a pound of ordinary 
self-rising flour...51 biscuits from a pound of V-go self- 
rising flour . . . an average of a dozen more biscuits baked from 
a pound of your flour! Size of the biscuits baked from each 
type of flour is practically identical... just compare the 
height of six of them. Note, too, the striking difference in the 
weight per biscuit. Each V-go biscuit is just about one-third 


lighter! 


What housewife could resist a story like this about your 


V-go self-rising flour? 


same amount of 


flour! LL. | 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


eau} a 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ¢éiicico: tinois 


NEW YORK, N.Y. * KANSAS CITY, MO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. « NASHVILLE, TENN. « GREENSBORO, N.C, 


PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN. © MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


eeothe slow-acting phosphate that speeds up self-rising flour sales 


will be dictated by developments from 
day to day and the necessities of the sit- 
uations that face us as we go further 
into the war effort. 

From the agencies set up in connection 
with the war activity both before and 
after Pearl Harbor we have thinking to 
control substantially every activity jn 
our national life that has any direct or 
indirect relationship to preparation and 
prosecution of the war. Let me say in 
that connection that we may differ in 
our thinking as to the wisdom of many 
of the programs undertaken, many of the 
controls attempted, and many of the 
means used to attempt to gain the de- 
sirable ends, but I think we will all 
agree that throughout the various agen- 
cies involved there are many sincere, 
conscientious, hard-working and _ intelli- 
gent people who are working their hearts 
out, in many instances attempting to do 
the impossible. 

It has been my privilege to have 
rather close contact with just about 
every Washington agency that touches 
I will not attempt to tell 
you that I have not been irritated be- 
yond expression many times ly the 
wheels within wheels that, for this ad- 
ministration at least, are considered nec- 


our industry. 


essary in the handling of our national 
government. It would not be «a fair 
statement, however, if I did not acd that 
so far as our industry is concerned our 
relationship with the government has 
been, I consider, very fine indeed, and 
that those individuals in the government 
with whom we come in contact have 
been most open-minded, most consider- 
ate, most understanding in almost all of 
our problems and have shown a willing- 
ness and a desire to co-operate just as 
far as they can do so, 
NO CONCENTRATION 

One of the theories expounded in the 
early days was concentration of capacity. 
They look at milling statistics and _ see 
that the milling industry is operating 
60-65-70% of capacity. 
of power, shortage of labor, shortage of 


Facing shortage 


transportation, to one not in the milling 
industry it is perfectly natural (o ask 
why can we not concentrate this pro- 
duction and make substantial savings in 
those three things, as well as substantial 
savings in costs due to the increased 
volume for those units that are operat- 
ing? 

That thinking had progressed to 4 
considerable extent at the time the com- 
mittee of the milling industry first ac 
tively came into the picture in connec- 
tion with it. It had progressed {« the 
point where several specific points were 
named as being places where this con- 
centration should be put into effect to 

(Continued on page 18.) 


— 





Epitor’s Note.—This article by Mr. 
Reed comprises a portion of the text of 
an address prepared by him for the annual 
meeting of the Association of Operative 
Millers, which is in session this week im 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Reed is vice presi 
dent, general manager and treasurer of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator ©% 
Salina, Kansas. 
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Every slice of every loaf displays the quality baked into it. And 
the flour you use is the most important ingredient controlling that quality, 
especially with present formulas restricted in sugar, shortening and milk. 


When you use Commander-Larabee flours, those slices just have to 
be of brighter, cleaner color, with finer grain and texture, 
and a desirably wheaty flavor of well developed fermentation. 


Whatever type or kind of loaf you market, you'll find the right 
Commander-Larabee flour specially milled for that requirement. The milling 
| skill, expert wheat selection and scientific control of every 

step in their production guarantee the uniform high quality of 
Commander-Larabee flours that assure you better bread. 





Use Commander-Larabee flours—specially milled for bakers—in all your 
breads—so every slice will tell its own story of fine appearance, 
desirable taste and good nutrition to all who see it. 


| COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 





COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMP ANY Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 


Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
+d 
GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation + Buffalo 
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| IEE SATII DTEIE 
Se RE ORME 


FLOURS 


This is just as important as buying war 





bonds and even more fun. 





The nation wants to increase consump- 
tion of bread and all cereal foods not 
less than 25 per cent in order to save 
foods that are scarce. 


This means selling more flour. 


And to sell more flour means that you 
must sell better flour. 


“\-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
gq MILLING COMPANY 


wily KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


(A Rae nema ee 
A RNRROALTERT SS 
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Proposed Enrichment Standards Issued 





MILLER RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOLLOWED 


—<—_. 


Calcium Optional Except in Self-rising Flour—Maximum Limits 
Set at 25% Over Minimum—June 18 Deadline for 
Exceptions—Millers Not Expected to File 


By EmMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Increased levels 
of enrichment ingredients for enriched 
flour, enriched bromated flour, enriched 
self-rising flour and enriched farina in 
line with millers’ recommendations were 
included in proposed amendments to fed- 
eral definitions and standards made 
public by the Federal Security Agency 
in the June 5 issue of the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Following so closely the position taken 
by witnesses for the Millers National 
Federation at the hearings held last 
month, it is not expected that the mill- 
ing industry will make any exceptions 
to the government’s proposals, although 
all interested parties have until June 18 
to make known their opposition. 

No proposals were made for enriched 
bread standards and definitions, but Wil- 
liam Quinlan, Washington representative 
of the American Bakers Association, 
said that the enriched flour standards 
were consistent with the evidence pre- 
sented by the industry, and that the bak- 
ers were now only concerned with the 
government’s action on fixing the maxi- 
mum limits for bread to take into con- 
sideration the higher enriched flour con- 
tent involved. . The proposed bread 
standards, it is expected, will not be is- 
sued by the FSA until after the millers 
and other interested parties make known 
their views by June 18, 

The government accepted the indus- 
try’s views that the spread between the 
minimum and maximum levels should 
be narrowed, and also agreed with most 
of the witnesses that calcium should be 
continued as an optional ingredient in 
enriched flour rather than a mandatory 
one. Calcium, however, remains a re- 
quired ingredients in enriched self-rising 
flour, as was expected. 


ERA oe me SC MN BO 


FIRST NEW WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT FORT WORTH 


Fort WortH, TExas.—The first 
three cars of new crop wheat arrived 
at Fort ‘Worth, June 4, and graded 
as follows: One car from Crowell, 
No. 1 dark hard, 62.2 Ibs, 13.50% 
protein; one car from Haskell, No. 1 
dark hard, 61.7 Ibs, 13.90% moisture, 
15.90% protein; and one car from 
Hamlin, sample grade dark hard, 
heating, 15.10% protein. Movement 
will not be general until around 
June 20 and very little business has 
been consummated so far on new 
crop wheat. Bids are around the 
Chicago July option, basis No. 1 
hard; old crop No. 1 hard wheat is 





worth Ic over, basis delivered 
Texas common points. 
ee eR RRR RSENS CN 





The proposed enriched flour definition 
sets out the following minimum and 
maximum levels per pound of flour: 


Minimum Maximum 


mg. mg. 
TERMI ot cc ceceseceeces 2.0 2.5 
WEURGEM. cece cceseveceeccces 16.0 20.0 
\. SPP rrrerrrrrrrrrrrirrirs 13.0 16.5 
REROGRVIN cevcccscssveces 1.2 1.5 
Calcium (optional) ...... 500 625 


Vitamin D remains an optional in- 
gredient at the present levels of 250 USP 
units as a minimum and 1,000 USP units 
as a maximum. 

The same requirements are set up for 
enriched bromated flour as for enriched 
flour. 

Identical minimum and maximum lev- 
els are proposed for self-rising flour as 
for enriched flour, except that calcium is 
made mandatory, with the minimum fixed 
at 500 mg. and maximum at 1,500 mg. 
Vitamin D remains as an optional in- 
gredient in self-rising flour. 

The minimum and maximum levels per 
pound of required ingredients in en- 
riched farina are: 

Minimum Maximum 


mg. mg. 
TRIGMIG scccvevvccscevass 2.0 4.0 
POE ec ce esvececovesenve 16.0 32.0 
i. SPewrrrrrrrerere rT err ri 24.0 200.0 
| Ore errer rrr es 1.2 2.4 


Vitamin D—3,200 USP units (no maximum). 

Calcium is continued as an optional 
ingredient in enriched farina, and may 
be added in such quantity that each 
pound of enriched farina contains not 
less than 2,000 mg. with no maximum 
limit set. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WPB CONTROL ON 
FOOD MACHINERY SET 


—p— 
WPB Integrates Production With Food 
Program of War Food Administra- 
tion—Quotas Set Up 





Wasurineoton, D. C.—New controls over 
production and distribution of new and 
used processing machinery for food were 
established in War Production Board 
Order No. L-292. WPB will now inte- 
grate production of food processing ma- 
chinery and equipment with food pro- 
grams of the War Food Administration 
to make certain sufficient processing ma- 
chinery is manufactured to meet food de- 
mands, 

It provides for quotas on certain types 
of food processing machinery as need 
for such quotas develops. If quotas are 
not set up until Sept. 30, manufacturers 
may produce the quantity of equipment 
they produced in the same period of 
1942. In the event a manufacturer has 
produced, at time production quota is 
set up, as much or more than during 
first nine months of 1942, he may com- 





plete orders now on books rated AA-3 
or higher. 

Commencing Oct. 1, and for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1944, in the absence of 
any specific production quotas, manufac- 
turers may produce up to 50% of their 
average yearly production during 1939 
to 1941. 

Percentage restriction applies only to 
new equipment. No restrictions are 
placed on replacement parts. 

In addition, order No, L-292 prohibits 
manufacture of certain items of food 
processing machinery and equipment con- 
sidered nonessential. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANCAKE FLOUR MILLERS 
MAY APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, has conferred with the 
chairmen of the small business legisla- 
tive committees of the House and Sen- 
ate as to the possibility of the pancake 
flour manufacturers appearing before 





these committees to explain their difficul- 
ties in obtaining adequate price ceiling 
relief from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF OPPOSES LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL IN ALABAMA 


Pending in the Alabama legislature is 
a bill to enact into state law the provi- 
sions of the federal food, drug and cos- 
metic act. Although most of its terms 
are similar to the federal law, its 
authors, according to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, have seen fit to add 
strange provisions or make objectionable 
changes to the federal act. The most 
important of these changes are the regis- 
tration requirement, and payment of an 
annual fee, the omission of the provi- 
sion permitting reasonable variation in 
package weights and the addition of a 
The Millers 
National Federation urges all members 
to mobilize local opposition to important 
variations from the federal requirements. 





“grade labeling” provision. 





Millfeed Price Support Discontinued 


WasHiNncTon, D. C.—(Special)—The Commodity Credit Corp. will discontinue 
the price support program for millfeeds due to the present strong market for this 
commodity, it was learned June 8. The program was started Jan. 25, 1943, and was 
designed to help prevent a rise in flour and bread prices and assure the prompt 


movement of millfeeds into feed channels. 


When the price of millfeed averaged 


more than $1.50 ton below the OPA ceilings, the CCC made up the difference. Ex- 
cept for one brief period, there was no need for the subsidy, and in view of the 
present feed shortage and volume of demand, no prospect of subsidy need is evident. 





FDA Buys Nearly Half Million 
Cwts of Flour For Export 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The govern- 
ment was in the flour market in the 
Pacific Northwest during the past 
week for several large purchases. Of 
greatest importance was the purchase 
on June 4 of 45,830,400 Ibs of Pa- 
cific export straights. 

Sperry Flour Co. furnished 15,000,- 
000 Ibs, f. o. b. Tacoma, at $2.99 and 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. supplied 


* 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grains and ce- 
real prodycts purchased by FDA during 
the past week included the following: 

Cargill, Inc., supplied at Buffalo, 80,- 
000 lbs of No. 1 feed barley in bulk, at 
84¢ bu. 

Leval & Co., New York City, deliv- 
ered to Buffalo 64,000 Ibs in bulk of 
No. 2 white oats, at 673,¢ bu. 


10,830,400 Ibs at Seattle at $3.18 and 
5,000,000 Ibs packed in single bags 
at Seattle at $3.03. 

Columbia River Milling Co., Wil- 
bur, Wash., sold 120,000 Ibs of Pacific 
Blue Stem cutoffs at $2.75. 

Announcement to purchase 560,- 
000 Ibs of soft wheat flour has been 
made, with acceptances scheduled for 
June 12. 


* 


Midland Flour Milling Co. delivered to 
Odenton, Md., 60,000 lbs of wheat bran, 
packed 100 Ibs net burlaps, at $44.60 ton. 

Quaker Oats Co. delivered to Akron, 
1,344,000 Ibs of yellow corn meal, packed 
in 40-inch 2.05 osnaburg or 40-inch 2,50- 
yard sheeting, at $2.97 cwt, and 896,000 
Ibs in same packaging, f.o.b. Cedar Rap- 
ids, for $2.79 ewt. 





50 MILLION BUS MORE FEED WHEAT 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C—(Special)—Fifty million 


additional 


bushels of feed wheat can be sold by the CCC under an amend- 


ment to the lend-lease bill adopted June 3 by the Senate. 


The 


House agricultural committee had previously reported favorably 
upon the item. The Senate amendment is expected to be approved 
by the conference committee shortly, extending necessary authority 
to the CCC to dispose of the wheat, orders for which already are in. 
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Miller’s Role in Wartime Stressed 





OPERATIVES KEY PROGRAM 
TO NATIONAL CRISIS 


Large Attendance at Opening Sessions of Annual Convention in 
Kansas City—Year’s Developments 
Reviewed 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The miller’s re- 
sponsibility in wartime was emphasized 
time and again during the opening ses-~ 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, on June 
8, with every speaker paying tribute to 
the miller’s role and naming flour the 
basic food that will help win the war 
and control the peace, 

With 299 registrations on the first day 
of the convention, and a total of 440 by 
‘Tuesday indications were that 
the 1943 meeting would reach nearly 
500 by the time it was in full swing. 
Despite travel difficulties millers were 
arriving from both coasts and one of 
history 
came from the hard spring wheat area. 
Of the first day’s registrants 80 were 
women, indicating that there would be 
more than twice as many in attendance 
as the estimated 50. 


noon, 


the largest representations in 


Although the absence of heavy ma- 
chinery was conspicuous in the display 
hall, the allied trades were well repre- 
sented. 


GREETINGS FROM MANAGEMENT 


Greetings from mill management were 
extended by EK. P. Mitchell, president 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. Mr. Mitchell said: 

“It is indeed a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to have the opportunity to extend, 
in behalf of the millers of Kansas City, 
both operative and mill management, 
greetings and best wishes to the members 
of your association and their friends, It 
is particularly pleasing to me to have 
this chance, due to the fact that your 
president, Mr. Grier, is a former asso- 
ciate of mine, and a friend of many 
years’ standing. 

“It is my understanding that this is 
your forty-eighth annual meeting. In 
my opinion, and I am sure in yours, this 
meeting is one of the most important 
in the history of your association. You, 
in your positions, have, in the past, been 
confronted with many knotty problems. 
In the next few months you will have 
numerous problems facing you that will 
seriously affect the welfare of both our 
country and our industry. You will meet 
them, I am confident, in the splendid 
manner that you have met industry prob- 
lems in the past. 

“The responsibility of the members of 
your organization, to say the least, is 
outstanding in its importance. You have, 
and will continue to have, the most prom- 
inent place in the food industry. 

“Flour is processed more economically 
than any of our other food products. 
It is the most important item of food 
being supplied to our boys in the serv- 
ice, at home and abroad. It is our best 
food and it is doing a fine job for our 
boys. Food is a very vital factor and 
will contribute more to the winning of 
the war than anything else, You have 
a great responsibility. 


“The Association of Operative Millers 
is the oldest organization of its kind in 
existence. Its performance has merited 
the confidence and respect of manage- 
ment. You have elected officers that 
have been untiring in their efforts to pro- 
mote the best interests of our industry 
wherever and whenever possible. May 
your usual good judgment prevail in 
this and future meetings so that your 
splendid service to our country and in- 
dustry will continue.” 


In his presidential address, Carl W. 
Grier reviewed the year’s work of the 
association and pointed to the industry’s 
wartime responsibilities and postwar op- 
portunities. The text of his talk is pub- 
lished on page 5a of Section Two of 
this issue of THe Norruwestern MILLER 
(The Milling Production Section). 

Every speaker except Carl N. Arnold, 

who was to lead the day’s discussion 
forum, was able to attend as scheduled, 
despite industrial and _ transportation 
difficulties that threatened to keep many 
at home. 

Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, read a 
paper on “Milling for Victory,” outlin- 
ing milling problems of the immediate 
past and forecasting problems of the 
future. The essential text is published 
in this issue, beginning on page 6. 

Walter Madgwick’s technical paper on 
the effects of varying vapor pressures 
on the milling process was considered 
a significant and helpful work. Mr. 
Madgwick is of the Gillespie Bros. mill 
in Sidney, Australia. The paper, read 
by Edgar S. Miller, was based on tem- 
perature and vapor pressure readings 
taken twice hourly in the Gillespie mill 
for the period of a year, the graph being 
based on weekly averages. It gave con- 
clusive evidence that as water vapor 
pressure decreases, milling yield increases, 
and in the year tested the variance in 
the amount of wheat needed to produce 
200 Ibs of flour was as much as 10 lbs 
due chiefly to the vapor pressure factor. 

Mr. Madgwick’s paper went on to show 
the application of this to tempering and 
how necessary it was to understand the 
vapor pressure and temperature prin- 
ciples before attempting quick tempering 
of wheat. He paid tribute to American 
mills that already have air conditioning 
and also quick tempering processes. 
Australia has no mills with controlled 
humidity. 

In the round table discussion, led by 
George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, millers were eager to 
exchange information about bulk storage 
of flour, With the help of those who 
already have such units, it was developed 
that bins should be large to lower fric- 
tion ratio; pitch on hopper should be 
70 degrees; smooth concrete or steel is 
preferred for interior; chief value of 





such bins is in packing and blending 
advantages. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE MILL 

Mary Anderson, speaking on the sub- 
ject of women in the flour mill, said 
that the Women’s Bureau of the U, S. 
Department of Labor, of which she is 
director, would like to see every estab- 
lishment in the country have one en- 
trance pay rate for the job, no matter 
whether men or women were hired for 
it. Where a learning period was neces- 
sary women should not come in at any 
lower rate, she believed, than an inex- 
perienced man. 

“Having unequal rates of pay for men 
and women,” said Miss Anderson, “only 
makes for trouble later on. Men and 
women are interchangeable now on too 
many jobs to make this practice tenable. 
If she is kept on at a lower rate after 
her training period is over, and her pro- 
duction record compares favorably with 
the man’s she replaced, the employer 
can be accused of ‘exploiting’ women.” 

Miss Anderson reviewed the various 
positions in a flour mill that seemed to 
her suitable for women’s work, among 


them the jobs of oiling, sweeping, ma- 
chine tending, sack cleaning, packing, 
loading and laboratory testing, and 
gave a detailed picture of the genera] 
employment situation and the rapidly 
growing requirement of women to replace 
men. To the 2,500,000 women placed 
on payrolls in 1942 another 2,000,000 
must be added in 1943, she said. The 
full text of this address will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of this 
journal. 


MINNEAPOLIS DELEGATION 


Among those leaving Minneapolis June 
7 for Kansas City, to attend the annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, were Andrew N. Henjum, 
King Midas Flour Mills; Charles R, 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; 
J. O. Schneider, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Cannon Falls; Olaf Myckleby, Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, and 
William A. Howie, the J. K. Howie Co., 
Minneapolis. Walter H. Tarling, super- 
intendent for the King Midas Flour 
Mills, left last week for St. Louis, and 
will attend the convention before re- 
turning home. 





DRAFT RULES REVISION NEEDED 
BY FLOUR MILLS, SURVEY SHOWS 


Milling Industry Committee Reports to Government Presiding 
Officer on Survey of Manpower Needs—Asks Listing 
of 32 Occupations in Mills for Draft Deferment 


Wasuinoron, D. C.— (Special) —Citing 
the critical manpower situation, espe- 
cially at Buffalo and in the Pacific North- 
west, and pointing out that 32 occupa- 
tions in mills should immediately be list- 
ed for deferment in the draft, Frank 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
and William Morris, of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, representing the manpower 
task committee of the Flour Milling In- 
dustry Food Advisory Committee, on 
June 7 presented to the government pre- 
siding officer, C. S. Kauffman, the re- 
sults of their manpower survey and urged 
immediate remedial action to prevent 
further depletion of workers in mills. 
The committee urged that preferential 
treatment in the draft should be extend- 
ed to practically all flour mill employees 
if the increased production demanded 
by the government is to be achieved. 

In summary the committee told Mr. 
Kauffman the results of their survey 
showed: 


That the total number of em- 
ployees in flour mills is relatively 
small, less than 25,000 in the entire 
industry, which in the calendar year 
1942 produced approximately 114,- 
000,000 bbls of flour, and this same 
number of employees is being called 
upon to produce approximately 136,- 
000,000 bbis in 1943, or an increase 


of 20%; 


That because of depleted man- 
power, both skilled and unskilled, 
practically all flour milling plant em- 


ployees are now essential to this 
basic food industry; 

That flour, bread and feed for live- 
stock and poultry are essentially war 
products, the same as bullets, air- 
planes, tanks and ships; 

That pirating of labor continues to 
be very serious due to the lack of 
understanding by those in authority 
of the essential character of this in- 
dustry; 

That the list of essential occupa- 
tions in food processing industries is- 
sued by the War Manpower Com- 
mission should be amplified to in- 
clude more flour milling occupations, 
and that draft boards and the U. S. 
Employment Service should be more 
clearly acquainted with the eligibil- 
ity of deferment of these 
tial flour milling occupations; 

That the serious conditions existing 
in the two critical areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Buffalo, New 
York, are rapidly spreading to other 
milling sections, slowing down pro- 
duction because of unavoidable shut- 
downs due to manpower shortage 
(A.10% shortage of manpower exists 
in Buffalo at the present time) ; 


essen- 


That women have replaced men to 
the maximum extent possible in the 
two critical large areas covered by 
this report, and the industry as 4 
whole is rapidly making similar re- 
placements. 

Mr. Kauffman assured the committee 
that he would immediately lay the mill- 
ers’ appeal before the War Manpower 
Commission. 
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Governmental Ties 
Hit at Ohio Grain 
Dealers Meeting 


Addressing the sixty-fourth annual 
convention of the Ohio Grain, Mill and 
Feed Dealers Association, held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 7-8, P. R, O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, took as his theme the futility 
of governmental interference and com- 
petition in the grain business. He scored 
the issuance of official directives which 
are impossible of compliance on account 
of their complexity. m 

Mr. O’Brien called attention to the 
tremendous potential demand for grains 
and other foodstuffs both during and 
after the war. “Study the danger sig- 
nals,” he said, “and then try to endorse 
any philosophy which fails to provide the 
necessary price incentive for the maxi- 
mum production of food from every 
tillable acre of land.” 

Speaking of “planned economy” and 
price ceilings, he showed that these fan- 
tastic and unworkable theories go back 
to three centuries after the time of 
Christ, and all of them miserable fail- 
ures. While they may work for a time, 
Mr. O’Brien stated that “sooner or 
later they have always been followed by 
periods of stagnation and then chaotic 
disturbance that almost inevitably 
brought about great political turnovers.” 
He quoted Thomas Jefferson’s famous 
observation that “were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread.” 
Carrying out the analogy, he said that 
if an individual or any small group of 
persons were to continue to dictate the 
acreage and the price of wheat, and were 
they to make a serious mistake in judg- 
ment, it could well be fatal to our entire 
economy. 

Paying his respects to the matter of 
subsidies, Mr. O’Brien said that they are 
nothing more nor less than a temporary 
expedient by which unpleasant issues are 
dodged for the time being. They are, 
he said, “a means of creating a strong 
centralized government—the type of gov- 
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. CIVILIAN POPULATION SHIFT BY STATES FROM APRIL, 1940, TO MAY, 1942 * 
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The map above shows the shifts in 
civilian population of the United States 
brought about by the war. The legend 
at the lower left hand corner shows the 
percentage changes indicated by the vari- 
ous degrees of shading in the different 
states. The lighter the state shading the 
greater the population loss. Since total 
civilian population declined only .3% in 
the two-year period, all of the states with 
no shading or vertical and oblique shad- 
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ing have lost population faster than the 
national average, while those with the 
heaviest shading have gained more. Pop- 
ulation gains have been confined to about 
two thirds of the metropolitan counties 
and to a few scattered rural counties. In 
the main, these are counties that have 
had more than average war industry ac- 
tivity. Thus, the greatest gains have 
been in the middlewestern industrial 
states, the South and parts of the eastern 





and western coast. New England and the 
basically agricultural states of the West 
Central area have declined the most, to- 
gether with the older industrial areas of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The slight 
decline in total civilian population oc- 
curred because the natural increase has 
been more than offset by the large num- 
ber of men entering the armed forces. 
The figures are estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census. 





ernment which leans toward dictatorship 
—and the kind of government which in 
Axis lands has brought about the most 
devastating war in the world’s history. 
Subsidies must be paid out of the U. S. 
treasury, which means borrowing—this 
means adding enormously to the public 
debt and hence to the threat of infla- 
tion.” 





REVISED FLOUR EXPORT ORDER 
RETAINS ASSOCIATION SYSTEM 


Some Features of BEW Decentralization Plan Now Apply to 
Shipments to South Amertca—Importers Must Get Together 
to Determine Needs of Country 


WasHincton, D. C.—Movement of 
flour to Latin American buyers will here- 
after be definitely and permanently in 
the hands of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, under a revised order just 
issued by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, which clarifies the-board’s action 
of last week reported in these columns. 

BEW issued a new order which tech- 
nically retains flour shipments under the 
decentralization plan, but actually re- 
stores to the exporting millers their right 
to deal directly with private buyers in 
the southern republics, William McAr- 
thur, general manager of the association, 
explained. The revised scheme was de- 
cided upon in order to remove any com- 
mercial advantage which members of the 
€xport association may have, and at the 
Same time take care of Canadian ship- 
Pers and orders which may come to 





American exporters who are not affiliated 
with the association. 

The plan now provides that represen- 
tatives of the decentralization scheme 
in Latin American countries will make 
known their needs for flour, and deter- 
mine among themselves how much ocean 
tonnage would be required to move it. 
This intelligence will be conveyed to the 
export association, and similarly to Ca- 
nadian and nonmember shippers, and 
tonnage will be allocated on the basis 
of previous private commercial business 
done by the three groups. Shipments, of 
course, will be under general license 
authorized by BEW. 

General Manager McArthur advised 
member exporters to contact their rep- 
resentatives in Latin American countries 
to form committees to meet with decen- 
tralization plan officers in order that 





accurate data may be obtained on flour 
requirements and to otherwise co-operate 
with the buyers in getting shipping space. 
Meanwhile the export association has 
received space for shipments to Ecuador 
and Columbia, with some reduction in 
the tonnage approved for July for all 
the 15 Pan-American countries to which 
direct shipments are now authorized. 
The Interior Department announced 
the removal of restrictions on direct 
shipment of certain food exports to pri- 
vate buyers in Puerto Rico, due to the 
easing of the shipping situation. FDA, 
however, retains control over the pur- 
chase and shipments of bakery flour, 
which represents over 90% of the flour 
volume to the islands. Breakfast foods, 


family flour and baby foods are included 
in the list of commodities which com- 
mercial shippers may sell direct to pri- 
vate island purchasers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





USE OF “CWT” IN EXPORTS 

Because a “cwt” means 112 lbs in the 
United Kingdom and in some British 
possessions, an exporting miller has rec- 
ommended to the Millers National Fed- 
eration that the new term for flour sales 
be confined to domestic transactions 
and that export offers be stated “per 
100 lbs” in order to avoid confusion and 
possible dispute. The Millers National 
Federation agrees that this seems to be 
a sound recommendation. 





Mexican Flour Mills Required 
to Produce Whole Wheat Flour 


Flour mills in Mexico are required to 
convert 20% of wheat milled into whole 
wheat flour, according to an executive 
decree published and effective May 11, 
1943. Under the provisions of this de- 
cree, the remaining 80% may be made 
as before into white flour. Additional 
provisions of the decree call for all bread 
manufacturers and bakers to purchase 
20% of their normal requirements in 
the form of whole wheat flour, in order 
to assure the use of the increased pro- 
duction. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
is empowered to issue regulations cov- 
ering the various classes of flour to be 
made, and to fix prices for their sale, 


This legislation is intended to serve the 
dual purpose of reducing the .importa- 
tion of wheat required to supplement 
national production, and of providing 
a less expensive, but more nutritious, type 
of bread. For the past few years, im- 
ports of wheat have been subsidized. 
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U. S. FEED WHEAT PURCHASES 

Winnirec, Man.—In answer to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, Trade 
Minister MacKinnon stated the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation to 
date had purchased from Canada 7,500,- 
000 bus of wheat for feeding in the eas- 
tern states. 
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WHITE CORN SUPPLY LIMIT ENDS; 
INVENTORY RULE STOPS JUNE 30 


Futures Contracts Included in Inventory Requirements Regardless 
of Time—Compliance Form Now Required Only on 
Request in Amendment of FDO 52 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Exempting white 
corn for food processing from inventory 
control, the War Food Administration 
has amended its FDO No. 52 to limit its 
application to the period ending June 30. 
Another major change includes purchases 
of future contracts and deferred deliv- 


ery contracts within the 45- and 90-day: 


inventory limitations on manufacturers 
and feeders, respectively. 

The exemption of white corn from the 
order followed a conference with corn 
millers, wherein it was pointed out that 
the limited production area and seasonal 
marketing of white corn made the re- 
strictions particularly difficult for millers 
of corn for human food. 

The decision to remove all corn from 
inventory controls after June 30 appar- 
ently was based on the belief that the 
new harvest of small grains will be well 
under way by that time, which will re- 
lieve the pressure for feed supplies, and 
on the fact that July 1 is the due date 
for called loans on 1938-41 corn in stor- 
age, which amounts to 43,000,000 bus. 
The latter is expected to result in freer 
movement of corn from farms. 

Until termination of the order, how- 
ever, the amendment stipulates that all 
purchases of corn be regarded as part 
of inventory supplies, including purchases 
of futures contracts, regardless of the 
date of such purchases or time of de- 
livery. 

FDO 52, issued May 5, limited pur- 
chases and deliveries of corn by manu- 
facturers and feed mixers to a 45 days’ 
supply, and by feeders to a 90 days’ sup- 


ply, including stocks on hand. The orig- 
inal order excluded purchases of future 
contracts and deferred delivery contracts 
calling for delivery after 45 days. De- 
liveries on other contracts made prior 
to April 14, 1943, were also excluded. 
All of these contracts are now made a 
part of the specified inventory supplies. 

The original order restricted deliv- 
eries to dealers to amounts which they 
were under contract to deliver to manu- 
facturers, feed mixers, feeders and gov- 
ernment agencies within 30 days. Deliv- 
eries in excess of these amounts were 
allowed on condition that the corn be re- 
sold to the aforementioned parties with- 
in 30 days. The revised order tightens 
this restriction by limiting a dealer’s ac- 
ceptances of delivery to a quantity 
which, when added to the quantity he 
already owns, does not exceed the quan- 
tity for which he has orders on hand for 
The revised 
order also limits purchases, except hedg- 
ing transactions, by dealer to purchases 
for delivery within 30 days. 

The changes are the outcome of an 
open meeting at Chicago, May 14, when 
officials of the War Food Administra- 
tion discussed the provisions of the or- 
der with feeders, processors, feed mixers 


delivery within 30 days. 


and dealers. 

Originally, the order required all pur- 
chasers of corn to furnish sellers a cer- 
tificate of compliance with the order; 
the amendment provides that purchasers 
furnish such a certificate only at the re- 
quest of sellers who may desire certifi- 
cation as a means of self-protection. 
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On Critical List... 





Flour Deliveries Get Second 
Place in Eastern Gas Setup 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bakery products 


poultry feeds are 
preferential 


supplemental 


and animal and 
listed among those given 
treatment in 
allowances of gasoline in the 13- 
state eastern shortage area. Under the 
classification made by the Office of De- 


procuring 


fense Transportation, June 7, these com- 
modities are classified as entitled to an 
A-1 priority being classed as “very criti- 
eal,’ whereas truck deliveries of cereals, 
flour and meal carry an A-2, or “criti- 
cal” listing. 

In effect, it means that movement of 
bakery products and feeds will get prior 
treatment in allotment of gasoline, but 
there is no guarantee of supply involved 
in the listing. Those with the highest 
priority ratings would be allotted gasoline 
first. The ODT announced that even 
the most essential carriers will be denied 
additional gasoline unless they utilize 
their trucks to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 

The top listing AA-1 is reserved for 
the army, navy, maritime commission and 
lend-lease supplies for export. 

It is not enough that the truck oper- 
ator show that he is engaged in part in 





taking care of the essential list. He 
must, in addition, establish that he is de- 
voting the maximum amount of his avail- 
able facilities to essential war transpor- 
tation before he is entitled to additional 
rations. Likewise as to trucks operated 
by essential industries and _ services, 
a showing must be made that all un- 
necessary trucking has been eliminated. 

States in which the restrictions apply 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
(except within corporate limits of Shar- 
on, Sharpsville, Farrell, and Wheatland), 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia (ex- 
cept within corporate limits of Bristol and 
Bluefield), District of Columbia, and 
West Virginia (only Mineral, Grant and 
Pendleton counties and other counties 
east of them). 

GASOLINE REDUCTION 

The 40% gasoline reduction was put 
into effect by an OPA order requiring 
that current gasoline “T” coupons must 
last until July 26, instead of July 1, in 
the restricted area. Operators will apply 
for their third quarter rations in mid- 
July instead of during the last two weeks 


of June, and third quarter coupons will 
not become valid until July 26. 

Outside the shortage area issuance of 
third quarter rations will be as previous- 
ly announced, but outside operators run- 
ning into the shortage area may not use 
third quarter coupons there until July 26. 
Operators in the shortage area whose 
trucks go outside that area should ap- 
ply to their ODT District Office between 
June 16 and 30 for a special certificate 
and allotment for use in outside oper- 
ations after July 1. 

In addition to the 40% cut between 
now and July 26, accomplished by 
“stretching-out” current coupons to that 
date, ODT warns “that the present re- 
duction will be followed by a systematic 
‘tailoring’ of the Certificates of War 
Necessity of all commercial vehicle oper- 
ators in the shortage area to carry the 
cut into the last half of the year if neces- 
sary.” Indications are that this “tailor- 
ing” by the district offices may be dras- 
tic. 

At the same time the ODT set up reg- 
ulations on frequency of delivery for 
trucks in eastern states. The following 
interpretation of the latest curtailment 
order of ODT on truck deliveries in the 
eastern gasoline shortage area, as_ it 
applies to flour and feed, has been issued 
by the Washington office of the Millers 
National Federation. 

“In the eastern gasoline shortage area, 
under Amendment No. 2 to General Or- 
der ODT No. 17, millers cannot now 
make more than two wholesale deliveries 
or two retail deliveries of flour or feed 
over an established route by motor truck 
during any one week. However, this 
limitation does not apply in the case of 
a one-stop wholesale or retail delivery 
directly to a single consignee where a 
full load is carried on the largest motor 
truck owned and ordinarily operated by 
a miller. Sunday wholesale deliveries 
are prohibited. 

“The term ‘wholesale delivery’ is de- 
fined in the order as the transportation 
of property by motor truck from place 
of business to retail outlet. This means 
that deliveries of flour or feed from the 
mill or branch warehouse to a retailer 
are restricted, but the restrictions would 
not apply to deliveries from the mill to 
its own branch warehouse. 

“‘Retail delivery’ is defined as the 
transportation of property by 
truck sold at the retail level for personal, 
family or household use or consumption. 

“On or before June 8, every miller in 
the restricted area operating trucks for 
wholesale and retail delivery is required 
to establish within the territory presently 
served by each operating unit delivery 
routes that are neither duplicating nor 
overlapping. An appropriate map must 
be prepared and currently maintained 
for each operating unit showing routes 
established or the territorial limits of 
such delivery areas. 

“After such routes are established, no 


motor 


BIG CANADIAN FLOUR 
SALES TO U. K. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Export sales of 
Canadian flour to the United King- 
dom, June 8, totaled approximately 
the equivalent of 7,000,000 bus of 
wheat (nearly 300,000 100-Ib sacks 
of flour). This is believed to be 
the largest business of this type ever - 
done in Canadian flour in one day. 
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HARRY W. ZINSMASTER 
GETS PLANNING JOB 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
Bread Co., of 
Duluth, and of the Zinsmaster Bak. 
ing Co. of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has been appointed chairman of the 


the Zinsmaster 


ninth federal reserve district Com. 
mittee for Economic Development— 
a national movement for postwar 
planning and development, Mr. Zins- 
master is also serving as a member 
of the business advisory council of 
the Department of Commerce. He will 
be responsible for local organiza- 
tions of the Committee for Economic 
Development in the ninth district. 
The committee, Mr. Zinsmaster says, 
is undertaking to encourage the in- 
dividual employer to start his post- 
war thinking now and to help him 
keep thinking. 
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miller will be permitted under the order 
to make more than two wholesale or re- 
tail deliveries, respectively, over any 
given route or within any delivery area. 
As above, exception is made for a one- 
stop delivery of capacity load of the 
largest truck to a single consignee.” 
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NEW MALT INVENTORY ORDER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Steps were taken 
by the War Production Board June 2 
to assure maximum use of malt produc- 
ing facilities by brewers. 

Restrictions imposed by Conservation 
Order M-288 were removed under the 
terms of an amendment to the order. 
Previously, such brewers were not per- 
mitted to maintain an inventory of malt- 
ed grain or malt syrup which, at any 
time, exceeded their inventory during the 
corresponding month of 1942. 

The amended order will remove the 
possibility that production by brewer- 
maltsters might have been curtailed, be- 
cause of inventory restrictions, at a time 
when the supply of malt is short. 

No change is made in the inventory 
restrictions on brewers who do not pro- 
duce their own malt, or in the restric- 
tions on the use of malt by any brewer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHARLES VARNEY, RETIRED 
FLEISCHMANN HEAD, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Charles F. Varney; 
well known in the baking and _ allied 
trades industries, died at his home in 
Old Lyme, Conn., June 2, at 68 years 
of age. 

Mr. Varney had been connected with 
the Fleischmann Co. for 34 years prior 
to his retirement in 1933, and at one 
time was manager of the firm’s Detroit 
district. He is survived by two sons, 
both of whom are with Standard Brands, 
Inc. They are Russell W. Varney, direc 
tor of industry serviee for the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, and 
Dana R. Varney, manager of the Royal 
division of Standard Brands, southwest- 
ern region. Through them he kept in 


- close touch with former associates and 


developments in the baking and allied 
trades after his retirement. 
Mr. Varney was long regarded as one 
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.. resigned as general counsel . . 








Grover C. Patton 


. resigned as board chairman .. 
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Ralph D. Ward 


. new board chairman 


John T. McCarthy 


. new president.... 








of the best teachers of salesmanship 
in the old Fleischmann Co. He was born 
in New Hampshire, but spent most of 
his life in Detroit, returning to New 
England after his retirement. In addi- 
tion to his two sons, he is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Anne Walker Varney, 
and a brother, Chester Varney, of Cleve- 
land. Interment was at the White 
Chapel Cemetery in Detroit. 
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A. C. HOFFMAN ALSO QUITS 
OPA FOOD PRICE POSITION 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—A. C. Hoffman, 
acting deputy administrator of Food 
Price Control, has resigned from OPA 
to return to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Donald Wallace becomes sole 
acting deputy administrator for price. 
The two men were named successors to 
J. Kenneth Galbraith, 
May 31. 

Turnover in the OPA executives at- 
tained record speed with Mr. Hoffman’s 
resignation, six days after he got the 


job. 


who resigned 


“It does seem a little strange,” he 
acknowledged, “but the other arrange- 
ment was only temporary from the first.” 

Mr. Hoffman is returning to the De- 
partment of Agriculture where he for- 
merly was connected with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Hoffman’s resignation from GPA 
to return to the Department of Agricul- 
ture is taken by the food trades to be 
a forerunner of a possible wholesale 
transfer of price and rationing functions 
of the OPA to the Office of the War 
Food Administration. 
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MILLERS OF SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS PLAN MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—The fifty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association will be held at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, IIl., 
Tuesday, June 22. Complete program 
arrangements will be announced later. 
However, among some of the problems 





to be discussed will be shortening, ceil- 
ing prices on wheat and proposal to 
shift wheat acreage, from Ohio Valley 
States. Election of officers for 1943 will 
take place. 





Patton, Quinlan Resign From ABA; 
McCarthy New President 


Cuicaco, Int.—Resignation of Grover 
C. Patton as chairman and William A. 
Quinlan as general counsel and the elec- 
tion of Ralph D. Ward as chairman 
and John T. McCarthy as president has 
been announced by the American Bakers 
Association. 

The resignation of Mr. Patton as 
chairman of the board of governors, de- 
ferred from the January meeting of the 
board, was accepted on his insistence, 
and with regret by the ABA executive 
committee. When Mr. Patton accepted 
the chairmanship in 1942, he asked tat 
it be for one year only; however, at 
last January’s meeting he agreed to con- 
tinue for a few months longer. Mr. 
Patton is president of the Purity Baking 
Co. of Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. Quinlan resigned to enter the 
private practice of law, effective July 1. 
His resignation was accepted with regret, 
expressed individually by every member 
of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. A graduate of the University 
of Chicago Law School, Mr. Quinlan has 
been associated with the baking indus- 
try since September, 1933, when he was 
employed by the National Bakers Council 
in NRA days. He served as secretary 
of the council’s committee on compliance 
and interpretations and was executive 
secretary of the national trade practice 
complaints committee. 

With the dissolution of the NRA in 
1935, he was employed by the American 
Bakers Association as secretary of the 
committee on public, industrial and trade 
relations and later handled all legal mat- 
ters for the association and was appoint- 
ed general counsel in January, 1939. With 
the growth of war complexities his office 
was transferred from Chicago to Wash- 
ington in March, 1942. His work in 
these positions won him extensive com- 
mendation from the association and the 
haking industry at large. 

Mr. Quinlan will become an independ- 
ent legal advisor to various industries, 
with offices at 1317 F St., Washington. 
The severance of relations between Mr. 
Quinlan and the baking trade organiza- 





tion resulted from his belief that he had 
blazed the trail of the bakers in Wash- 
ington for more than a year and pro- 
vided a running organization with which 
the industry could carry on_ hereafter 
without requiring him to devote his en- 
tire time to one food client. 

Ralph D. Ward, the new chairman of 
the board of the association, has been 
serving the association as president since 
the resignation of L. J. Schumaker in 
1942. Mr. Ward 
been chairman of the ABA war com- 
mittee since its formation. He is presi- 
dent of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
B.. t. 

John T, McCarthy, the new president, 
has been executive assistant to the ABA 


December, also has 


president, since his resignation as chief 
of the bakery products section of the 
WPB in March, 1943. For many years 
connected with the Purity Bakeries 
Corp., he resigned in 1934 and subse- 
quently purchased the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, of which he is now president as 
well as president of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Baking Co. 

Mr. McCarthy will spend most of his 
time in the Washington office of the 
ABA, which will continue to serve the 
baking industry. Also in the Washington 
office are Searing W. East, assistant 
counsel, and Wilmoth C. Mack. 

The ABA executive committee at its 
Chicago meeting created a War Service 
Fund to which the industry and bakery 
associations will be encouraged to con- 
tribute. This provides means by which 
individuals, firms and bakery associa- 
tions may carry out their desire to help 
defray the cost of the valuable services 
now being rendered to the industry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGE OF FLAXSEED 
EMPHASIZED AT MEETING 


A meeting of the linseed oil industry 
advisory committee was held last week 
in Washington. There is not, according 
to the trade, sufficient flaxseed in sight 
to run mills until the new crop is har- 





vested, and an acute shortage of oil and 
linseed meal is likely to develop unless 
Canadian and Argentine flaxseed is made 


available. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has allocated 750,000 bus of Canadian 
flaxseed for prompt shipment to the 
United States. This will be shipped from 
Fort William to Buffalo, for use by 
eastern crushers, and will help but not 
solve the supply situation. Much more 
will be needed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA SCHEDULES HEARING 
ON COMMUNITY CEILINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has scheduled a 
two-day meeting in Washington, June 
15-16, to hear complaints or suggestions 





from retail and wholesale food dealers 
the community-wide 
ceiling prices recently established. 


on operation of 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. D. COBB’S SON, AGE 10, 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


Samuel Cobb, 10-year-old son of R. D. 
Cobb, sales manager for the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, died while on his 
way to school, June 4. He had eaten 
a hearty breakfast, and was running to 
catch up with two chums when stricken. 
A motorist took him to a hospital, but 
he was dead when he arrived there. An 
autopsy disclosed that death was due 





to congenital heart disease. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED BY 
N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y.—Charles B. Crofton, 
of Leval & Co. Inc, was _ re-elected 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange for a third term at the eighty- 
second annual election held June 7. 
Hugh Reid, of Simpson, Spence & 
Young, was re-electeed vice president, 
and J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., was re-elected treasurer. 

Cc. J. S. Allan, Moses Cohen, Laurel 
Duval, Axel Hansen and W. C. Schil- 
thuis were re-elected to the board of 
managers to serve two years. J. H. 
Blake was newly elected to the board 
of managers to serve two years. 
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Some Bakers Take 


Fair-sized Amounts 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERS BOOK SOME FLOUR BUT 
FAMILY TRADE FADES OUT ENTIRELY 


in Anticipation of 


Higher Prices—Government Asks for Bids on 
Several Large Amounts 


Although the bakery trade is showing 
some unmistakable signs of interest in 
flour purchases, family business has 
faded almost completely out of the pic- 
ture, Bakers, of course, have been buy- 
ing very sparingly for quite some time 


and as a_ result 


stocks have been 


dwindling rather 

rapidly. Many of 

the current sales 

are to replenish 
stocks, but some inquiries indicate that 
bakers are giving some thought to round 
lot bookings, apparently figuring that 
there is a strong possibility of higher 
flour prices should a higher wheat loan 
rate be announced. 

Millers in the Northwest reported de- 
mand as spotted, with the family trade 
very dull, but with improved inquiry 
from bakers. 
42% of capacity, compared with 48% in 
the week previous and 90% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Not much activity was noticed in the 
hard winter wheat states of the South- 
west, although the sales figure for the 
week did creep up to 39% of capacity 
as against 28% in the week before and 
92% in the similar week a year ago. 


Sales last week averaged 


Family business, as elsewhere in the 
country, was very limited, and buyers 
were taking some flour but not with any 
great enthusiasm. Crop damage reports 
so far have not been interpreted as seri- 
ous enough to precipitate any substan- 
tial bookings. 

At Buffalo there was no general in- 
terest, but some buyers were in the mar- 


in 


ket to round out their stocks; a few 
booked round lots. Throughout the 
East, sales were almost entirely confined 
to bakers, with small lots predominating. 
Family flour sales were almost com- 
pletely absent. 

Improved sales to bakers and more 
active shipping directions were the con- 
sensus of reports at Chicago. Through- 
out the central states sales were very 
slow. 

On the Pacific Coast there was very 
little improvement in business, although 
the government’s request for bids on 
several very substantial amounts of 
flour created much interest and came at 
a time when. operating schedules were 
beginning to drop off somewhat. Ex- 
port business was light and routine. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off consid- 
erably last week as compared with the 
previous week because of the holiday. 
Total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern MILier, accounting 
for 65% of the nation’s production, 
amounted to 2,593,410 sacks (cwt), com- 
pared with 2,785,708 in the week preced- 
ing and 2,375,372 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. ‘Two years ago the 
figure was 2,577,566 sacks (cwt) and 
three years ago 2,383,866. Only Buffalo 
reported a gain, the increase amounting 
to 8,000 sacks (cwt). In the Northwest, 
production declined 71,000 sacks (ewt), 
the Southwest 40,000, the central and 
southeastern states 3,000 and the North 
Pacific Coast 37,000. Complete details 
of production by various sections are 
listed in the table on the opposite page. 





FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION UNIMPROVED, 


ALL SUPPLIES SCARCE 


Demand Continues Urgent—Abundance of Pasturage for Livestock 
Feeders Only Bright Spot—With Corn Unattainable, Values 
of Other Feed Grains Show Continuous Advancement 


The feedstuffs situation is unimproved. 
All items on the feed list are practically 
unobtainable, and demand remains ur- 
gent. An abundance of green feeds and 
pasturage appears to be the only bright 
spot and is taking care of the immediate 
needs of dairy and 
livestock 
however, the needs 


feeders; 


of the mixed and 
manufactured feed 
industry continue 
With corn unattainable, the 
values of other feed grains have shown 





serious. 


continuous advancement and the situa- 
tion is now further complicated by the 
suspension of sales of CCC feed wheat. 
It is understood that plans are under 
way for the purchase and movement of 
a large volume of Canadian wheat for 
feed; however, the plan hinges on avail- 
able transportation facilities and the ben- 
efits derived will probably be limited to 
the Atlantic Seaboard and New England 
states. 


Influenced by further advances in 
hominy feed, the index number of feed- 
stuffs prices advanced slightly to 177.4 
compared with 177.3 for the previous 
week and 162.8 for the first week in 
June last year. The index for May was 
177.0, compared with 177.4 for April and 
164.8 for May 1942. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


There are no new developments in the 
general market situation for wheat feeds 
at the various producing and distribut- 
ing markets. At Minneapolis the de- 
livery situation appears tighter than 
ever. Mills are loaded with shipping in- 
structions on orders already booked and 
in some cases are looking around for feed 
to assist them in filling mixed car orders. 
There are also no millfeed offerings on 
the open market at Chicago. 

Wheat feeds continue very scarce at 
Kansas City and the urgency of the de- 
mand shows no sign of abatement. The 
already tight situation on wheat feeds 
has been further aggravated by the with- 


drawal of CCC feed wheat and inquiry 
for millfeeds has become more urgent. 

The millfeed market at Buffalo re- 
mains very firm with no general offerings 
and with continued reduced allocations 
by mills in spite of some increase in pro- 
duction. The output of wheat feeds and 
ground wheat is all shipped promptly on 
previous orders and there is no accumula- 
tion of stocks. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


There is still nothing new to report 
concerning the situation on oil seed 
meals. No trade is taking place in lin- 
seed meal at all at Minneapolis as 
nothing is offered. The same situation 
holds true in soybean meal. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Following the withdrawal of CCC feed 
wheat supplies, offerings of ground 
wheat were also withdrawn. Prices on 
the other ground grain feeds have ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the higher mar- 
kets for oats, barley, and rye. Fresh 
offerings of all the ground grain feeds 
are quite limited since the available 
grinding capacity appears to be well 
booked up at this time. Ground rye is 
quoted at $40 ton, ground oats at $50 
ton, and ground barley at $45 ton, all 
f. o. b. Minneapolis, in sacks, car lots. 
Ground rye is available in rather good 
quantities but 
barley and 


offerings of ground 
ground oats are spar- 
ingly made as most grinders have a con- 


siderable tonnage already booked. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
WHEAT PENALTY DECISION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court has reaffirmed the constitutionality 
of legislation imposing a 49c bu penalty 
on wheat produced in excess of AAA 
quotas, either sold or consumed by the 
grower. 

In a one-sentence order, the court 
affirmed a decision by the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals on a new 
challenge of the legislation brought by 
Representative Lemke (R., N. D.), as at- 
torney for a group of farmers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Kansas. 

The court of appeals’ decision dis- 
missing the new suit was affirmed by the 
high tribunal “on the authority of” a 
preceding ruling sustaining the penalty. 

Representative Lemke contended that 
the Supreme Court, in a unanimous opin- 
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ion Nov, 9, had not held the legislation 
constitutional but had merely ruled that 
Roscoe C. Filburn, of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, who challenged the pen- 
alty, was in no position to complain be- 
cause he had accepted benefits under 
the act. 

In the new litigation, Representative 
Lemke contended his clients had not 
received benefits under the act. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


First Aid Work 
Shown to Elevator 
Superintendents 


Minneapouis, Minn.—John R. Hart- 
mann, of the American Red Cross, was 
the featured speaker at the May 25 
meeting of the Minneapolis chapter of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents. Mr. Hartmann stressed the 
point that a little knowledge of safety 
first methods can save many lives, not 
only in industrial accidents, but in off- 
the-job accidents, too. He urged the 
elevator superintendents to see that their 
men are instructed in first-aid work in 
the free Red Cross training programs. 

A series of demonstrations of proper 
first aid procedure was presented. 

This was the final meeting of the 
1942-43 season for the Minneapolis 
chapter, and plans were laid for resum- 
ing activities next fall. 

The members stood for a minute of 
silence in honor of the memory of a 
deceased colleague, John R. Coughlin, of 
the Brooks Elevator Corp., whose death 
occurred early in May. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON EXCHANGE ASKS FOR 
ACTION ON FEED SHORTAGE 
Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange, Inc., has sent tele- 
grams to all New England members of 
Congress, asking relief from the threat- 
ened feed famine in this part of the 
country. F. J. Sennott, president of the 
exchange, signed the telegrams which 
stated in part: “Owing to a serious emer- 
gency that faces the feeders of livestock 
and poultry throughout New England, 
due to inability to purchase corn and 
wheat, we are appealing to you for in- 
stant action for relief. Inside of two 
weeks, if we are unable to get supplies 
of these two important grains, we will 
face a definite feed famine.” 





MILLERS TO SEEK SHOWDOWN ON 
SHORTENING TROUBLE THIS WEEK 


Special Committee Looks for Conference With Davis and Brown, 
June 18—May Take Troubles to Congress if Appeal to 
Rationing Authorities Fails 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Soft 
wheat family flour millers will attempt 
to force a showdown with governmental 
agencies on the home shortening situa- 
tion June 18, when members of the spe- 
cial task committee will seek the ear of 
WFA Administrator Chester C. Davis 
and possibly Price Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown. 

Failing to get some action from the 
administrative side of the government, 
committee members may take their case 
to Congress, as the bakers did, and get 


some action from the legislative branch. 

Meanwhile, Vice President Herman 
Fakler, of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is adding the finishing touches to 
a supplemental report on how the house- 
wife is penalized under the present red 
rationing stamp system, The report is 
for presentation to price control offi- 
cials, who thus far have been wholly un- 
sympathetic to the appeal for some 
change in rationing of shortening by 
which family flour millers will be placed 
on the same commercial footing as mill- 
ers of bakery flour. 
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mania but it is still too early to de- 
termine their effect on drouth stricken 


Since the Burlap and Bag Trade 
Advisory Committee has been informed 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Mipneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

7-—Northwest— 7-— Buffalo— 7--—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


in Washington that there is anticipated 
no relaxation of ceiling prices nor any 
lifting of these levels, many trade in- 
terests consider a subsidy on burlap a 
distinct possibility. This policy and ad- 
ditional purchases by the government in 
India to be resold here at a loss in line 


areas. ; 
In the southern hemisphere May weath- 
er was favorable for plowing and seed- 
ing in Argentina and early seeded wheat 
made good growth. Wide areas how- 
' ever are again needing moisture and field 


-— Southwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 





work is likely to be interrupted in south- 
ern areas if relief is not received soon. 
Wheat seeding is well advanced in 
Australia with a reduction of 10% to 
20% in acreage indicated by trade re- 
ports. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PANCAKE FLOUR CEILING 
LAW CLARIFIED IN RULING 
Wasuineton, D. C.—OPA has issued 
the following interpretation on the ap- 
Plicability of two regulations covering 
flour mixes—pancake flour: “Pancake 
flour made from soft wheat flour and 
other flours, containing such ingredients 
4s shortening, egg yolks, leavening agents 
and spices, is subject to Regulation No. 


with the established prices are two sug- 
gestions to relieve not only the shortage 
of this textile, but also’ the resulting 
drain on cotton goods supplies which 
conversion to them has produced. 

As an indication of the situation, used 
bag dealers have been asked by the 
chief of the Textile Bag Unit of the 
Containers Division, WPB, not to sell 
textile bags for wiping rags if they can 
be reused for packaged goods, particu- 
larly if the bags are of 75-lb size or 
larger. 

The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced a sales program for cotton bag- 
ging to supplement the available jute 
supplies on the 1943 cotton crop. This 


production to date 
May 30-June 5. 22,652 1,307,046 11,624 
Prev. week 24,903 13,152 
Two weeks ago. 23,489 11,904 
BOGS acascescese 21,941 1,171,002 10,403 
BOER 606 5s.es0088 23,735 1,117,212 10,713 
eee ere 19,840 1,087,344 10,223 
St ievrnenenae 21,110 1,073,185 11,318 
Five-yr. average 21,856 1,151,258 10,856 





662,522 7,240 391,567 41,516 2,361,135 
7,061 45,116 
7,453 42,846 
6,644 361,351 38,650 2,119,907 
6,307 358,404 40,755 2,008,853 
7,265 346,820 37,328 1,985,400 
7,805 369,472 40,233 2,000,666 
7,052 365,523 39,764 2,095,260 





will be sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and additional quantities will be 
available as present contracts with bag 
manufacturers are completed. 

Approval by the House agricultural 
committee of the Fulmer bill has had 
little effect on the cotton situation since 
trade opinion does not believe it will 
ever become legislation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 


dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.65 as compared with 
14.72 a year ago. 
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More Normal Weather Favors Crop 





The freakish spring weather has turned more normal over most of the wheat 
growing areas this week, and the change has favored the growing crops. This has 
been a year when both floods and drouth were attacking crops simultaneously within 
a few hundred miles. Rains lately in the dry sections of the southwestern plains 
rescued thousands of wheat acres that were approaching ruin, while less rain and 
more sunshine in the central and northwestern states also benefited the retarded crops 
in those areas. 

Cool wet weather was general during May in nearly all sections of the grain 
raising country. In the lowlands of the central states more warm weather is needed 
before many farms will be dry enough for working. The soft winter wheat crop of 
the central states will be smaller than normal. In the hard winter wheat sections, 
conditions show a wide range, with some improvement in the central and northern 
sections and beneficial rains in the western areas. Cool wet weather has retarded 
spring wheat in the Northwest, but these conditions may ultimately prove beneficial, 
if not prolonged. 


* * * 


Dopce City, KANsas.—A two-inch downpour terminated the seven-month dry 
period at Dodge City. This belated rain, following 99° temperature and a 40-mile 
wind on June 2, may bolster up some of the wheat which was registering a new 
low. A few more hot days and hundreds of thousands of acres would have had to 
be marked off from any production possibility. Now that more rain is promised 
deterioration at least will be arrested and there may be some recovery. Certainly 
pastures will be greatly benefited. Farmers can go ahead with confidence and plant 
their crops of milo and sudan if they can find seed. 


* * * 


Newton, Kansas.—Wheat crops in Marion, Sedgwick, Sumner and Harvey coun- 
ties in Kansas are late, with condition less than average, and prospects of heavy 
Hessian fly damage. There still is a large acreage of Chiefkan in these counties 
and many fields of Red Chief. In wheat variety tests at the Wichita experimental 
field, Pawnee wheat showed an excellent resistance to Hessian fly damage, while 
Comanche did not show up good in this respect. Leaf rust is rather general in this 
area, but no stem rust is apparent. Heavy showers fell in this section, June 7. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Winter wheat generally is making steady progress, the 
Cargill Crop Bulletin states. The eastern soft wheat states suffered considerable dam- 
age from the heavy rains, but fields that were not flooded or washed out have im- 
proved. However, only a very small crop of soft winter wheat is in prospect this 
year. The Southwest hard winter wheat area promises a fairly good outlook. Ex- 
cessive moisture harmed the crop in eastern Kansas but improvement is apparent in 
the central and northwest. Drouth over the southwest, the former Dust Bowl area, is 
again retarding progress of the crop. Oklahoma is showing some improvement while 
Texas is now harvesting a fair to good crop in the southern and central sections and 
will start soon in the Panhandle. Prospects are good in Nebraska and Colorado. 
Spring wheat and durum seeding was accomplished under fair weather and soil con- 
ditions and the crop generally is showing a healthy color and good stand. Cool 
weather over Montana, the Dakotas and Minnesota caused heavy stooling and de- 
veloped a sturdy root. The large acreage sown in the Pacific Northwest, replacing 
much of the winter wheat that was lost, is now developing rapidly and good prospects 
are reported. Conditions in South Dakota are not so favorable as drouth has affected 
the crop in several sections. Recent rains will improve some districts, the bulletin 
states. 


* * * 


ToLtepo, Oxn1o.—Toledo has had the heaviest fall of rain for May in 73 years, 
and that’s an indication of conditions generally in the central west; 85% of the Ohio 
corn crop has not been planted. Michigan estimates wheat crop at 13,209,000 bus, 
13% less than last year due to reduced acreage, which was smallest. in more than 
75 years. Loss from winter killing has been heavier than usual. 


* * * 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Reports to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
‘show no stem rust infestation on wheat at the close of May in northern Oklohoma, 
in Kansas, or in Missouri. A small amount of stem rust was found on durum and 
common wheats in an area between Temple and Dallas, Texas, and also in a section 
between Wichita Falls and Frederick, Okla. Wheat in Texas and some distance in 
Oklahoma was mostly in the dough state, as of May 22, and it appeared unlikely that 
any large quantity of inoculum will develop despite the extraordinary wet conditions. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—7 em peratures during the week averaged slightly above nor- 
mal, and precipitation was light. Wheat on higher ground is making fair to good 
growth, and is now heading. However, the crop will be short. Rye, barley and 
oats are making fair to good progress. Corn planting is getting under way with about 
10% now in. Less rain permitted field operations but many fields are still too wet 
to work. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Temperatures are still unseasonably low in the North- 
west, and line elevator companies say favorable growing weather is necessary at once 
if harvest is going to be within the normal range. There was heavy precipitation in 
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Minnesota and North Dakota, but not as much as was hoped for in South Dakota and 


Montana. 


Even some snow fell late in the week 


in North Dakota. While the 


temperature hovered around the freezing point some nights, no reports of damage 


have come in. 
and more moisture in South Dakota. 


* 


Warm, growing weather is badly needed all over the Northwest, 


* 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Crops are growing slowly, especially in some of the spring wheat 
areas, where plowing is not yet finished. Weather has been too rainy in spring wheat 


sections to finish up, but earlier crops are looking fair. 


A gradual improvement in 


winter crops is noticeable in this area. Spring crops are considerably behind schedule, 


* 


* 


WInniPEG, Man.—Temperatures dropped below freezing at many points in 
western Canada last week and a few points reported light falls of snow. Rain was 
general and proved beneficial to crops in large areas. In Manitoba, however, in many 
areas the soil was water-logged and water covered the ground leaving numerous 


miniature lakes. 


Rain fell almost continuously throughout the week over most of 


Manitoba. Very little progress was made in completing the seeding of coarse grains 


and flax. 
ment. 
temperatures were indicated. 


* 


Warm, sunny weather is urgently needed to promote favorable develop. 
At the close of the week the weather showed signs of clearing and higher 


* 


Toronto, ONT.—Spring has been exceptionally late in Quebec with heavy rains 


delaying seeding operations. 


able. 


Much of the heavy, low-lying lands are still unwork. 
In some sections three-quarters of the grain crops have been sown and in 


others only one third. In Ontario a late wet spring has hampered seeding. However, 


with the last few days of dry, sunny weather progress is now being made. 


Fall 


wheat is thin and patchy although making good growth. The area remaining after 
winter killing is 601,000 acres compared with a harvested acreage of 757,000 in 1942, 





Several Amendments ... 





Flour Ceiling Order Revised 
for Freight and Bag Changes 


Wasuinaton, D. C.—Revision of Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 296 has been 
made by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to facilitate price changes required 
by reduced freight rates and the change 
to the 100-lb sales unit. At the same 
time, other amendments remove wallpa- 
per paste from price control and exempt 
sales of flour to U. S. agencies made 
from wheat purchased at parity from 
any U. S. agency. 

The amendments become effective on 
June 11. 

Because the. flour milling industry at 
this time of year is processing wheat 
which originated some months earlier, 
the freight charges on which are not 
affected by the May 15, 1943, reduction, 
OPA has permitted millers to continue 
using the rates in effect prior to May 
15 in computing their maximum prices. 

This provision, which will delay reduc- 
tion in maximum flour prices until the 
mills have used up a portion of their 
old transit billing, expires on Aug. 1, 
1943, for southwestern millers and on 
Sept. 1, 1943, for northwestern. 

At that time, all deliveries of flour in 
areas where freight is a part of the max- 
imum flour price computation will have 
to be made at prices based on the lower 
freight rate even though some of the 
flour delivered after the Aug. 1-Sept. 1 
deadline may be milled from wheat car- 
rying billing on which the higher rates 
are payable. 

This action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 4. 

In line with War Production Board 
Conservation Order M-221, which re- 
stricts the sizes of cotton and paper con- 
tainers for selling flour made from 
wheat, semolina and farina to 2, 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs, the amendment 
further revised the regulation to provide 
for pricing sales of the flour by thie 
hundredweight rather than by the barrel. 
Incorporated in this change is a provi- 


‘ weight in 100-lb cotton sacks may 


sion for adjustment of existing per bar- 
rel differentials to a hundredweight basis 
for the addition of enriching and self- 
rising ingredients, and for less than car- 
load quantities. 


1. Section 1351.1666 VI is amended to 
read as follows: 


VI. Maximum prices for family cake flour, 
and family whole wheat flour, and for fam- 
ily farina, enriched and unenriched. (1) At 
all destinations, the maximum prices for 
family cake flour and family whole wheat 
flour shall be as follows: 

(1) When packed 12 2% 
24 1% 
case, 

(ii) When packed in packages containing 
5 lbs or less, other than the package and 
case sizes covered by (i) hereof, 744« per 
Ib plus the cost of packages, labels and 
shipping containers. 

(iii) When packed in packages contain- 
ing more than 5 Ibs, the same as the maxi- 
mum prices for family flours in like pack- 
ages as elsewhere set forth in this A)pen- 
dix A. 

(b) At all destinations the maximum 
prices for family farina, enriched ani un- 
enriched, shall be as follows. 


Ib packages or 
lb packages to the case, $2.75 per 


Less than 

Carlots carlots 

(i) When packed 18 28-oz 
packages to the case.... 
(ii) When packed 24 14-0z 

packages to the case.... 2.70 2.75 

(iii) When packed in packages containing 
5 lbs or less, other than the packag+ and 
case sizes provided for under (i) and (ii) 
hereof, 9%c lb plus the cost of packages, 
labels and shipping containers. 

(iv) When packed in packages containing 
more than 5 lbs, the same as the iiaxi- 
mum prices for family flour in like |. 
ages as elsewhere set forth in this A;pen- 
dix A. 


2. Section 1351.1666 (XVI) is added to 
Maximum Price Regulation 296 and 
reads as follows: 


xvi. Conversion to ewt basis, bulk basis, 
and container differentials. (a) All 1axi- 
mum prices hereinbefore set forth on a per 
barrel basis may be converted to maxi:mum 
prices per hundred weight by dividiny the 
appropriate maximum price per barr! bY 
1.96 and rounding the result to the neurest 
cent. 

(b) All differentials set forth in su!livi- 
sions (xii), (ix) and (x) of this apprndix, 
may be converted to a _ differential per 
hundred weight by dividing the appro) riate 
differential by two and rounding the result 
to the next highest cent. 

(c) The maximum price per hu! ired 
weight in 100-lb cotton sacks may be ‘0n- 
verted to a maximum price per hundred 
weight bulk by deducting l6c per hundred 
weight. 

(dad) The 


$3.47% $3.55 


hundred 
be in- 
creased for seller's containers other than 
100-Ib cotton sacks by the differentials 


(Continued on page 28.) 


maximum price per 
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Swiftly the hands of time swing through their daily arc. Yet, back of 


each 24-hour sweep are 86,400 second-marking movements. 


Similarly, back of every great achievement in the nation’s vast war 
effort, there are the infinitesimal, glamour-less details performed by 


millions of busy hands in factories the nation over. 


Only through painstaking attention to the small, seemingly unimportant 


aspects of our daily tasks can we help speed supplies for the nation’s needs. 


PLANTS and OFFICES: Kansas City e BUFFALO e New York 


MINNEAPOLIS ® SAN Francisco ® CHicaco ® WicHita ® OKLAHOMA. CITY 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Milling for the Duration 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS’ 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Expoft and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








(Continued from page 6.) 

First 
and foremost was included Buffalo, and 
figures were freely named with respect 
to the shortage of labor in the Buffalo 


relieve local critical conditions. 


area, the shortage of power in the Buf- 
falo area, and the transportation bot- 
tleneck created by the tremendous 
amounts of flour and grain products 
milled at that point. The fairness of 
the individuals involved on the govern- 
ment’s side of the table, however, is 
the reaction to the 
true picture of the conditions prevailing 
there. The same thing could be said 


clearly shown in 


about several other points. Concentra- 
tion of capacity, however, is not now, 
so far as I know, receiving any partic- 
ular consideration by the government; 
rather, they are now talking about ex- 


panding capacity. 
GRAIN AND FEED PROBLEMS 


Another of the government’s prob- 
lems which affected our industry was 
the storage of wheat. Many of you 
know the situation that existed prior to 
633,000,000 bushels 
carried over, over half of it in the hands 
of the government, either owned out- 
right or through loans. It was freely 
predicted that substantial amounts of 
wheat would go on the ground at har- 
It did—but it didn’t stay 
We think too much of it went 
into various types of temporary stor- 
age, with a resulting deterioration in 
the quality of the grain itself. 

The tremendous 


harvest a year ago 


vest time. 
there. 


demand for meat, 
poultry and dairy products resulted in 
a critical situation developing with re- 
spect to millfeed. This led to the first 
ceiling attempt directly affecting our in- 
dustry. 

The industry, the OPA, the feeders 
and the feed mixers were all, I think, 
somewhat surprised that the ceiling or- 
der has functioned with as little dislo- 
cation as has been the case, and speak- 
ing as a miller, as much as I dislike that 
type of control of the free enterprise 
on which our nation was built, I shud- 
der to think what the situation would 
be in the milling industry today had we 
not a ceiling on millfeed that says any 
offal from the processing of wheat may 
not be sold carloads at more than 
$36.50 Kansas City. If you wanted 
sleepless nights for mill management 
and extremely jittery days for the finan- 
cial interests involved in mill operations, 
uncontrolled feed prices today would 
go far toward supplying just that. Off- 
hand, I can think of nothing that would 
be more unpleasant than an attempt to 
sell flour under present conditions for 
delivery over a period of months with 
millfeed prices affected by the critical 
shortage in feeds which now faces us. 


THE FLOUR CEILINGS 


As a result of the President’s order, 
flour was included in a temporary ceil- 
ing order Oct. 3. Frankly, very few of 
us in the milling industry have yet been 
able to satisfy ourselves in our own 
minds why the President included flour 
in that order. So far as we know there 
has been no criticism anywhere along 
the line with respect to flour values and 
the only possible conclusion seems to be 


that if they were to put a ceiling price’ 


on bread they should at the same time 


invoke a ceiling price on flour. In flour 
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Centennial 
Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 








GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


tf 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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PURE RYE FLOUK 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


—— 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat F lour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK. VA. 


—_—— 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING co. 
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THEY COME UP SMILING/ 





fy Ca. - . > 
RSP ‘HOT’ OR ‘COLD’ RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 
CONDITIONS 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKI RPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquart oat polis, Mi 























The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. : 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
a 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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ceilings, we who worked with the Office 
of Price Administration in working out 
the ceilings were agreeably surprised at 
the understanding of our problems and 
the desire to be fair to all sections of 
the milling industry in any order that 
might be worked out. 

One point which we raised time and 
again was the fact that in setting a ceil- 
ing on flour it should be with a definite 
relationship to certain wheat values and 
certain millfeed values. In time of war 
no one can object too seriously to our 
government stating that for a _ given 
service you shall be compensated for so 
much and no more; that you may not 
take advantage of a period of national 
crisis to impose on a consumer an un- 
fair and unreasonable price for a neces- 
sity. However, at the same time, a 
control has no stopping place, and the 
control should be on margins and not 
on prices, unless the raw materials and 
offal involved are likewise controlled. 

Again, the flour ceilings were put into 
effect after a period of great disloca- 
tions due to those very factors, yet the 
permanent order in January was well 
received, and though it included some 
inequities and still includes some _ in- 
equities, generally speaking it is a doc- 
ument that reflects a sincere desire on 
the part of honest and straightforward 
government servants to be fair to the 
processor as well as the consumer. 

During the temporary ceiling we had 
a wheat market which forced many mills 
out of the market and threatened major 
dislocations. That was averted by the 
release of the permanent order, and an 
easing in feed prices shortly after that 
brought about a provision by the gov- 
ernment to support feed prices at $1.50 
per ton under the ceiling. Only in one 
two-weeks’ period has it been necessary 
for this support to become operative. 

All in all, both the millfeed and flour 
ceilings are working as well as one could 
reasonably expect such an abnormal pro- 
vision as that to work. However, in the 
soft wheat industry a very difficult sit- 
uation immediately arose due to the 
short crop, the extreme scarcity of sup- 
plies, and the fact that the government 
stocks were not sufficient to be of any 
major help. This was followed by an 
upward revision of soft wheat prices, 
and at the same time conferences as be- 
tween the industry and the government 
were instituted looking to some other 
means of easing the situation. 

The rather summary taking over of 
Latin-American business by government- 
al agencies was brought about by the 
development of a crisis in Puerto Rico 
due to lack of shipping space, and all 
flour into that market, as most of you 
know, is now handled by the govern- 
ment. Under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
a corporation was formed, the Flour 
Millers Export Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, to co-operate 
with the Bureau of Economic Warfare 
and other governmental agencies with 
respect to the handling of private busi- 
ness into the other Latin American mar- 
kets. I regret to say this has been only 
partially effective. 

ALCOHOL AND FEED WHEAT 

Affecting your industry and mine is 
the alcohol program, instituted last fall, 
but developed into a broad scale during 
December. This has employed a sub- 
stantial amount of milling capacity, is 
eating rapidly into the surplus wheat 
stocks, and it is expected that before 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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cathe 


He’s already known to 
many bakers throughout 
the country but there are 
many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
\ great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 

do the rest. 


Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* + 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Poa WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 3 


_* MEPHERSON, KANSAS ©. 





FOOD AND ITS RELATION 
TO ABSENTEEISM 

“One way to get more food value from 
the meat and other foods available in 
wartime is to prepare and serve them in 
a manner which preserves food values,” 
says Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, chief, Nu- 
trition in Industry Division, War Food 
Administration. 

There is evidence that many of the 
usual practices associated with the prep- 
aration and service of food in plant cafe- 
terias and restaurants result in serious 
losses in food values, points out Dr. 
Goodhart. 

The effect these food losses may have 
on absenteeism and production, as well 
as ways in which food may be selected, 
prepared and served to reduce unneces- 
sary losses in food values, is outlined in 
a booklet, “Manual of Industrial Nutri- 
tion,” just released by the Nutrition in 
Industry Division. 

Workers deficient in 
thiamin (vitamin B,) develop fatigue, 
lassitude and loss of appetite; the more 
active the individual, the sooner severe 


whose diet is 


symptoms develop. Depressed mental 
states, muscle soreness, and backaches 
also develop, and the capacity for muscu- 
lar work decreases, according to results 
of studies outlined in the manual. 

Food value losses of thiamin (B,) ran 
as high as 92% in the preparation of a 
meal of meat, potatoes and beans in one 
plant cafeteria kitchen, it is revealed in 
the manual. 

This booklet, a monthly news release 
for employee publications, and a free 
technical advisory service for war plants 
facing food problems due to increased 
dependence of workers upon in-plant 
food service is available upon request 
from the Nutrition in Industry Division, 
War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
from any one of the seven regional offices 
of the Food Distribution Administration. 
THE YOUNG IDEA 

Recently the American Agriculturist 
said: 

“J. Kenneth Galbraith of OPA is re- 
ported to have asked exemption from 
draft for a 28-year-old member of his 
staff on grounds that New Deal methods 
during the last 10 years have brought 
into existence a totally different science 


Washington, or 
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“Uncle Joe Granby,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘was down here the other day walkin’ up an’ 
down restless as a flea bit dawg on account that Red Sawyer 
and Hy. Gallup an’ a lot of other crick millers was sellin’ 
flour so cheap hefouldn’t compete with 'em and get his cost 
back, let alay€tay up any profit. 
got hisself pegtty well lathered up an’ stopped to take breath, 
we +he way I look at it is that so long as you keep on 
J feyin’ to prove you ain’t no coward when it 
by es to price cuttin’, you ain’t a dang 
bit better’n they are. It’s goin’ on 

=) ‘ * 
_) thirty-four years since my paw 
Ptold me that when the boys started 
4 price cuttin’ he always pegged 
ys his sellin’ figger an’ went fishin’. 
Z> An’ what my paw done I’m still doin’. 


‘Well,’ says I, when he'd 


99 99 








of economics and business controls which 
are understood and can be managed 
only by very young men free of the out- 
of-date theories of old-time economists 
and the working habits that practical 
men have learned from experience.” 
Maybe so, but I would recommend to 
the administration that, having tried 
everything under God’s heaven and failed, 
they now bring out the old price mechan- 
ism and dust it off, oil it up and start 
it to work again. It might surprise them. 
I am sure, at least, that it would start 
the movement of corn.—J. A. McConnell, 
Chairman of the Feed Industry Council. 


BRITISH COMMENT ON THE 
FOOD CONFERENCE 

The British press has given consider- 
attention to the United Nations 
Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va. 
An editoria] writer in the Times said 
Mr. Roosevelt had again shown his gen- 
ius “for understanding the needs, the 
preoccupations and the feelings of the 
multitudes of ordinary men and women.” 

The Liverpool trade journal Milling 
Said the 


able 


could not share this feeling. 
editor: 

“If the conference could take charge 
of the weather and also of the economic 
policies of the 40 countries represented, 
it would be another matter; but since 
it will not be able to do either the one 
or the other, it is more likely to deliver 
a few innocent and harmless industries 
into the obliging and smothering em- 


braces of bureaucracy than to do much 
good to suffering humanity.” 

This comment appeared in Corn Trade 
News: 

“All men of good will are agreed that 
the alleviation of hunger and want must 
be the paramount aim of postwar na- 
tional and- international policy. Differ- 
ent views may be held and differences 
may, indeed, arise as to the best method 
of securing the objective, and it is a 
fact that success will not be attained 
unless all countries show more willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the general 
good than they have displayed in past 
years. As to grain and other food 
trades, we are sure they are willing to 
co-operate to the utmost. The general 
raising of the nutritional standards of 
peoples of the world will involve a very 
great expansion of international trade— 
as pointed out by the British delega- 
tion—and not least in the feedingstuffs 
trade. Higher nutrition means the con- 
sumption of more meat, fats and dairy 
products and this, in turn, will create a 
heavy demand for feeding cereals, oil- 
cakes and offals, etc., which are normal- 
ly handled by the grain trade. We are 
certain that the grain trade will, when 
the time comes, be organized and pre- 
pared to play its part in meeting these 
broader requirements.” 

The British Ministry of Food is urg- 
ing the people to eat more potatoes and 
less bread in order to forestall possible 
bread rationing. 
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SONG OF THE FIELD BAKER 


You have read about the heroes upon 
the land and sea 

Who had decorations pinned on by 
the King. 

Pll tell you of a worker, he is a hero, 
not a shirker, 

He’s the boy who makes the bread 
at West Sandling, 

His bakeshop is not modern, or yet 
quite up to date, 

Just like his sleeping quarters, it’s 
a tent. 

It may be fine in summer but in 
winter it’s a hummer 

When the cold wet rain comes trick- 
ling down your neck. 


The ovens that he bakes in are open 
to the sky 

And when lit wp they turn the dark- 
ness into day, 
Now they’re broken up and busted 
and fact, they're quite a lark. 
Unless the oven doors are plugged 
with mud. 

The troughs are long, deep boxes, 
like dugouts stripped of bark 

They are rotten things to work in, 
in fact, they’re quite a lark. 

And were used by Noah’s baker while 
baking in the Ark. 


He starts amaking dough in that 
beastly awkward trough, 

He is mixing, turning, cutting all 
the time. 
When at last his task is finished, 
and the final turn adminished 
You can bet your life he’s earned his 
dollar dime. 

He may not be a hero, no such luck 
as face the Hun, 

Or be mentioned in dispatches at 
the Front. 

But when the war is over, and each 
one gets his place 

It’s the baker you will find who's 
borne the brunt. 


(As quoted by the Canadian Baker.) 
The man who baked the first loaf was 
His name was Ching- 
He was the first to teach his 


countrymen the method of making bread 
Ching- 


a Chinaman, 


Noung. 


from wheat and wine from rice. 
Noung was born in the year 1998 B.C., 
and we must asswme he baked his first 
loaf about 30 or 40 years later. 
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Tons of wheat grits, destined to be- 
come 190-proof alcohol for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and other 
war materials, pour out when the doors 
of a box car are opened at a Schenley 
Distillers Corp. plant. A trough-shaped 
conveyor belt picks up the grist of grits 
and dumps it into elevators for the trip 
to meal bins on the upper floors of the 
distillery. (Articles on page 3a). 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


. . « Highlights from the Operative Millers’ 
and Cereal Chemists’ Annual Conventions 





Stay On Top of Your Grinding Job—with 


FORSTER’S 
HEAVY DUTY 
GRINDERS 


Low Power — High Output 
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We have found no hammer mill job too tough for 
the FORSTER HEAVY DUTY GRINDER. 
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This tremendous feed year, with 225,000,000 bus of 


feed wheat added to the hammer mill load of the 
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greatest grain crop in history, brings out any sleep- 
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ing bug in a hammer mill. 
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No bugs appear in the FORSTER HEAVY 
DUTY. It rolls on through the heaviest work, do- 
ing its job quickly and efficiently. 


~ 


It allows you millers to keep on top of your grinding 
job because it is built to stand the gaff, and machined 


to do it economically. 


All FORSTER feed mill machinery is built for the 
1943 pace. In this, of all years, breakdowns are fa- 
tal. FORSTER machines are built to operate with- 


out sick leave. 


Call us in on your hammer mill problems. Let us 
work with you on that feed mill, for it may be that 
our engineering will save you precious labor and 


save you also precious breakdown time. 


We'll help you keep on top of your feed production 
job. 


The FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Central States, St. Louis Mill Equipment Co., 1025 N. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Southeastern, J. D. Ferguson, 425 12th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Northwest, R. J. S. Carter, 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canada, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Toronto, Ont. 
California, C. M. Fraenkel, 461 Market St., San Francisco. 
Great Britain, Holland, France, Sweden, the Argentine and Australia, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Eng. 


GRAIN SCOURERS »« WHEAT CONDITIONERS and WASHERS + DUSTERS 
FINISHERS » SEPARATORS x HAMMER MILLS x FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Granulated Wheat Flour in the 


Making of Alcohol 
By S. L. Fisher 


Schenley Distillers Corp. 


An Address Before the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at St. Louis, Mo., on May 17. 


HE milling industry is to be con- 
4) gratulated for its important step 

toward producing from a surplus 
grain grits that increase the yield in the 
manufacture of high-proof alcohol for 
war purposes. Last fall, when this prod- 
uct was more or less in the formative 
stage, Schenley Distillers Corp. was at- 
tracted to it since it might enable us to 
produce more alcohol for our govern- 
ment. 

We bought 1,500 tons for a trial run. 
Certainly, we had our troubles, but we 
also noticed that our alcohol yields were 
higher—ranging from three to eight per 
cent. Immediately we made arrange- 
ments to use these grits at all but three 
of our plants. At two plants we are 
feeding steers, making it necessary to 
continue to use corn. At the third plant 
we ure extracting corn oil. Crude corn 
oil, as you know, is sorely needed. 

Alcohol production figures and dried 
grain yields varied with the different 
plants and at time agitators were neces- 
sary to obtain full We 
experimented with different proportions 
in the mash and found about 40% grits 
and 60% wheat or corn gave the best 


fermentation. 


results, both in alcohol and dried grain 


yield. Moreover, this proportion was 


There’s no guessing when it comes to 
determining the amount of grits to be 
used in making alcohol. Traveling scale 
hoppers weigh the “recipe” to the exact 
Proportion before the grits flow into mash 
tubs. 


easier to handle in the fermenters, and 
the fibrous grain gave the glutinous flour 
Something to cling to in the dry house. 
The fat content in the dried grain is 
naturally lower while the protein content 
is higher. Some straight flour dried 
grains ran to 40% protein, and a mixture 
Tan as high as 36% where evaporators 
Were used. Plants equipped with evapo- 
Tators have definitely better results than 
those without. Due to the thinness of 
_ the material, plants without evaporators 
lose practically all this material after 


going through the presses. 

difficult Dust 
flies everyhere and causes a large shrink- 
It takes three times as 
long to unload a car of grits as com- 


Unloading is a job. 


age. two to 
pared to grain. 


There are two ways in which the 
product can be improved. One is to use 
white wheat, both of 
which should give a much higher alcohol 


find 


soft red or soft 


yield. Another is to some way 


Cooked grain mash is being pumped in- 
to a Schenley Distillers Corp. fermenting 
tank in this photograph, while a work- 
man takes the temperature. During the 
time that the action of the yeast in the 
mash aids in converting grain to muni- 
tions alcohol, cooling pipes encircling the 
tank will help maintain proper tempera- 
ture. 
to obtain a much but 
at the the 
bran, ete., according to specifications. 


coarser grit, 


same time taking out 
This would enable quicker unloading of 
cars and a free-flowing material can be 
handled through the plant easier and 
much more economically. 

Temperatures at which the mash is 
cooked in our various plants vary from 
156° F. to 305° F. for the wheat grits. 
In one plant the wheat grits are cooked 
separately in open mash tubs at 156° F. 
At this the wheat meal 
ground from whole wheat is cooked at 


same plant 


305° in pressure cookers and the result- 
ing two mashes are mixed together in the 
proper proportion in the fermenter. Sev- 
eral of the other plants which have noth- 
ing but open mash tubs cook this mixture 
to 212°. Plants equipped with pressure 
cookers follow the same procedure of 
mixing the two grains in the cookers 
and cooking this mixture to 305° F. 
There seems to be no appreciable dif- 
ference in yield in the mash tub plants 
regardless of whether the wheat and 
wheat grits are mixed or whether they 
are mixed after cooking separately at 
the above mentioned temperatures, Plants 
equipped with pressure cookers, of 





In the yeast room of a converted whiskey distillery now making industrial 
alcohol the operator is opening a valve to add yeast to the wheat grits mash 
in a fermenting tank. Photo by Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


course, obtain a slightly higher yield by 
cooking to higher temperatures. There 
is no evidence of scorching of the mash 
in any of the plants regardless of the 
temperatures used up to 305° F. From 
our experience, it is unnecessary to cook 
the wheat grits at temperatures above 
156° F. However, the meal ground from 
the whole wheat must be cooked to at 
least 212° F. to prevent foaming in the 
fermenters. Alcohol yield from this mix- 
ture of wheat grits and wheat to date 
has been approximately equal to that 
normally obtained from corn meal. 

All of the plants follow the same pro- 
cedure as regards 
temperature as they normally followed 
when setting 


fermenter setting 


mash made from corn. 


There usually is a slight difference in the 
gravity of the finished beer as compared 


with beer fermented from corn mash, 
the latter usually showing a gravity of 
—.1° Brix and the present beer usually 
having a gravity of +.3° Brix. 

Use of wheat and/or wheat grits has 
worked out very well for the yeast mash. 
The usual gravity readings of 24° Brix 
for the yeast mash and 9° Brix for the 
finished yeast are obtained. These read- 
ings, of course, vary with each individual 
plant but in all cases they are exactly 
the same as obtained when using rye 
and malt, which comprises the usual type 
of yeast mash. 

Currently, we are using approximately 
8,000 tons of grits monthly. Because of 
the increased yield obtained from grits, 
Schenley is producing at a rate in excess 
of 36,000,000 gallons of 190-proof alcohol 
a year. 





Grains Used in Manufacturing 


Industrial Alcohol 


By R. S. Mather 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


From an Address Delivered Before the Association of 
Operative Millers at Kansas City, Mo., on June 9 


r I ‘4 HE history of the distilling indus- 

try:in America might be written 

up to sound the same as the mill- 
ing industry and still be the truth, be- 
cause each was making history at ex- 
actly the same time by the same type of 
pioneers. 
and settled our country, whisky, alcohol 


As the pioneers moved west 


beverages, and flour or meal were among 
Each 
was used as a medium of exchange; each 


the first products manufactured. 


was used as a method of livelihood. 

When flour and corn meal were first 
manufactured the offal that was thrown 
away fermented into a beverage which 
the pioneers found was warm to the 
stomach. Transportation was a problem 
but the pioneers found they could move 
whisky easier than they could the corn 
and furthermore they could exchange 
whisky for furs and other products bet- 
ter than they could corn. 


In Kentucky many of the old distill- 
eries started originally as grist mills, 
but ended up by discontinuing the mak- 
ing of flour and meal. They found it 
more profitable to manufacture an al- 
coholic beverage. 

As our country developed, the two in- 
dustries, whisky flour, separated 
into independent organizations, each sur- 
viving by its own merits. 

It is interesting to note that now after 
200 years the distilling industry and the 


and 


milling industry are again being closely 
associated in one great effort, namely 
winning the war—the milling industry 
furnishing a semirefined product which 
the distilling industry in turn ferments 
and distills into alcohol to be used in 
the manufacture of explosives, synthetic 
rubber and many other products. 
Corn has been used in larger quan- 
(Continued on 


page 23a.) 
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Convention Hears 1944's Challenge to the Cereal Chemists 
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FROM THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT-ELECT BETTY SULLIVAN AT ST. LOUIS 


HERE has been some discussion 

of the advisability of holding our 

annual meeting in 1944. Most of 
you felt that the steadily increasing num- 
ber of problems made the need of a 
meeting more acute than ever before. 
Problems are more readily solved when 
we have an opportunity for discussion. 

The efforts of all scientific organiza- 
tions are now rightfully directed to the 
successful prosecution of our war. When 
humanity is locked in a gigantic struggle 
with the welfare of millions of people in 
the balance, chemists should consider 
first of all how best their particular 
talents and products can aid our ulti- 
mate victory and the solution of a last- 
ing peace. 

The expansion of this war to all con- 
tinents has been paralleled by a widen 
ing horizon in our own field. 

Looking forward we can see important 
developments. If we, as individuals, and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, as an active organization, do 
not prepare ourselves for major contri- 
butions to this expanding field, it will 
be our own loss and a greater loss still 
to the people we serve. 

Unfortunately, there are still mill ex- 
ecutives who think of a chemist only as 
an individual who can run moisture, ash, 
protein and baking tests and thus assure 
the firm and its customers of a uniform 
product meeting certain specifications. 
Many a man, who started in the field of 
cereal chemistry with large ideas of fu- 
ture developments he might make pos- 
sible, has become so bogged down in the 
mire of routine control that he has neith- 
er the enthusiasm nor the time to work 
out even a part of his earlier dreams. 
Most of us do too much control work 
and our energy then becomes too spent 
to devote to the more important problems 
which are facing our industries. 


Cereal Chemistry's Progress 

Cereal chemistry has shown remarkable 
progress within the past 20 years. Wheat 
varieties have been tested before being 
introduced, laboratory milling and bak- 
ing procedures have become more scien- 
tific, and the methods and apparatus 
for the determination of most of our 
routine tests have been improved and 
standardized. Malting and bleaching re- 
quirements of flours have become better 
understood and mechanical dough test- 
ing equipment has given us information 
which before could be ascertained only 
by feeling rather than by measurements 
capable of duplication. Undoubtedly, the 
baking industry is receiving a more uni- 
form flour now than in the past. 

In spite of all these advances, only a 
beginning has been made in the science 
of cereal chemistry. We know much of 
the surface, but the fundamental rea- 
sons and in many cases the applications 
of our work still elude us. 

More effort should be spent on the 


selection and the blending of wheats for 
the mill mix and less on control after 
the wheat is milled. Give a good miller 
the proper wheat, and he can make the 
various grades of flour required without 
the hundreds of ash, protein and baking 
tests we do now. 

The selection and blending of wheats 
should be in the hands of the chemists, 
and we should continue to improve our 
methods for the evaluation of wheat va- 
rieties in order to give the plant breeder 
accurate information on the qualities 
needed. Now we know that we must 
have wheats which possess desirable 
agronomic characteristics, such as good 
yield, winter hardiness and resistance to 
rust in addition to proper baking char- 
acteristics. 
good volume and reasonable tolerance to 


For the latter, we want 


mixing and fermentation. These desir- 
able characteristics are foretold by the 
quantity and quality of the protein of 
wheat as well as by actual baking tests. 

Although we can evaluate some of these 
factors, the gluten which is in large 
measure responsible for what we term 
“quality” is as much of an enigma as 
Would certain plant growth hor- 
mones when applied to the seed improve 
our wheat? 


ever. 


We take for granted, since 
we have no reliable means of checking 
taste and flavor, that these factors are 
developed entirely as a result of the fer- 
mentation procedure used, yet unques- 
tionably certain compounds reside in the 
wheat itself that contribute to taste and 
flavor as much as the method of handling 
the dough. 

How much do we know about what 
factors in one wheat supplement those 
lacking in another? Increasing atten- 
tion, too, will need to be paid to the 
vitamin and mineral levels of certain 
varietal strains as compared with others. 
These are important not only in consid- 
ering wheat as a human food, but also 
to make it a more valuable feed for 
animals. 

When wheat is milled the treatment 
of the flour so that the proper gassing 
power and oxidation level is attained is 
one of the most important functions of 
a mill chemist. And yet, how, for in- 
stance, do we determine the Agene or 
bromate requirement except by trial 
laboratory baking tests? These tests 
may be so far removed from the actual 
conditions in the shop where the flour is 
going to be used that too much or too 
little treatment is given. It should be 
possible to develop a simple test for 
oxidation treatment which would tell us 
how much Agene or other oxidizing agent 
will prove optimum for definite fermenta- 
tion procedures and types of bread. 


Determining Food Values 

It is obvious that the food value of 
any product in a given diet is of para- 
mount importance, and this, of course, 
applies to animal as well as human nu- 


trition. With the present surplus of 
cereals and the shortages of milk and 
meat, cereals are assuming a larger role 
in both human and animal diets. In 
feeding our own people as well as those 
of the ravaged nations after the war, a 
greater knowledge of the contributions 
made by wheat and other cereals is 
necessary. 

There are still many nutritionally im- 
portant factors in wheat not yet isolated 
or quantitatively measured. It has been 
only recently that a few of the numerous 
“B” complex vitamins have been studied, 
and their distribution in the wheat ker- 
nel determined. 

Many other nutritionally important 
compounds still are there waiting to be 
found. We know too little about the 
combination in which certain of these 
dietary essentials are found. Are cer- 
tain of the vitamins and minerals pres- 
ent in the bran and shorts in such a 
form that they can be readily utilized in 
human nutrition? 

The last two years have seen an ad- 
vance in the enrichment of flours with 
thiamin, iron, niacin and soon with ri- 
boflavin. Methods for the measurement 
of some of these factors are still not 
in a satisfactory state, and it is impera- 
tive that collaborative work go forward 
with more zeal than before so that all our 
laboratories can check within much nar- 
rower limits than is now the case. What 
does it do to our reputations as chem- 
ists when thiamin or iron determinations 
show a maximum range of 100%? Is it 
because of faulty technique in a few 
laboratories or are there actually some 
as yet unknown variables in the methods 
which need to be properly outlined and 
standardized? Both mills and bakeries 
want to add the correct amount of en- 
richment ingredients, but certainly we 
should not waste critical materials in 
such times as these. It is urgent that 
our methods check more closely, and the 
main function of the methods committee’s 
work will be directed to that end. 


Enrichment Problems 


Enrichment has made flour a more 
valuable food. There are still other 
equally important considerations in im- 
proving the value of our product to the 
consumer. Recent research has shown 
that the nutritive value of the proteins 
of cereals, such as wheat and corn, may 
be impaired by storage. More work 
could properly be done on the best means 
of storing wheat and other cereals to 
keep them at their maximum value nu- 
tritionally. 

Wheat proteins are of fair biological 
value, but would be considered to be the 
equivalent of meat and milk proteins 
if supplemented with lysine. If an eco- 
nomical source of lysine could be de-. 
veloped, the addition of this amino acid 
might prove of inestimable value in the 
feeding of the undernourished popula- 


tion of Europe and Asia where diets of 
necessity will be restricted until some- 
time after the victory. Especially where 
diets are restricted and limited and where 
cereals constitute from one quarter to 
one half of the caloric intake, the better 
we can make our products the greater 
our contribution will be to the health 
of the nation. 

In milling there are numerous prob- 
lems in the tempering of various |)lends 
of wheat. Recent developments in the 
use of quick methods of tempering by 
the use of steam or nontoxic wetting 
agents have raised more questions and 
shown the need for more searching in- 
vestigations as to the quickest and best 
methods of conditioning wheat. 

We do not want to continue io be 
primarily an organization of mill chemists. 
In the future we shall see even greater 
competition than at present between the 
cereals such as wheat, corn, oats and the 
soybean particularly in animal feeding. 
The proper balance and complementary 
action of such vegetable proteins are 
worthy of further study and particularly 
so now when meat and fish meal prod- 
ucts are scarce and we need to raise 
more cattle, hogs and poultry. 


New Products From Wheat 

The past year has seen many plants 
converted to milling grits for alcohol and 
hence the necessity of obtaining further 
knowledge on the problems of the dis- 
tiller. This challenge has been well met 
by the milling industry. After the war 
and during periods of surplus low pro- 
tein cereal crops, it might prove econom- 
ically feasible to utilize the starch of 
cereals as a source of many organic in- 
termediates such as lactic acid, glycerol 
and butyric acid. Bacterial fermenta- 
tion of starch from the cereals may prove 
cheaper than present methods of pro- 
duction. 

With the multiple products which are 
already in commercial production from 
soybeans and corn it is not unlikely that 
there will be equally attractive outlets 
for products from wheat. Our present 
program presents facts to show that 
the developments just cited are not idle 
talk but reality. 

Nothing has been mentioned of the 
multiple questions to be dealt with i 
bakery research but here, too, a virvin 
field awaits the investigator. 

All these vistas lie before us «! 
time when the manpower shortage in « 
laboratories is critical and when it 
all most of us can do to carry on. None 
of us has so great a burden that 
cannot work on one new problem of 
interest or think of an explanation tur 
the accumulation of data he has already 
collected. It is only by the combined 
efforts of all of us that the science of 
cereal chemistry will become well 1"- 
tegrated and advance beyond our pres 
ent frontiers. 
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FROM THE CONVENTION ADDRESS OF CARL W. GRIER AT KANSAS CITY 


N 1913, or just 30 years ago, Kan- 

sas City was host to the Operative 

Millers, then known as the Frater- 
nity of Operative Millers, which was my 
first convention; and it is paradoxical 
that now I have the honor of address- 
ing this same organization as one of this 
year’s leaders. 

The Association of Operative Millers, 
started 48 years ago by a few men, is 
now one of the oldest and strongest 
of industrial organizatiens and includes 
among its membership and associates 
men from many countries and all phases 
of work connected with milling. The 
milling industry, when compared with 
the rapid expansion and progress of 
newer processes and industries, is often 
accused of being old-fashioned; but in 
looking back over the years, I find we 
have always met and contributed our 
share in any emergency. 

In years past I imagined there were 
wonderful opportunities for the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers for promo- 
tional work which would lead to im- 
provements beneficial to our profession 
and the industry, but now I realize that 
the pendulum started years ago for the 
purpose of fellowship and the exchange 
of technical and practical knowledge 
has gained momentum each year and 
has kept our organization equipped and 
prepared to face any present-day prob- 
lem. We have a right to feel proud that 
we are contributing our share in keep- 
ing alive and up-to-date one of the 
oldest and most important of profes- 
sions. 

It is almost impossible to visualize 
this same group of men confronted with 
our present-day problems working as in- 
dividuals and without the combined 
knowledge, friendships and mutual bonds 
which are their privilege today, thanks 
to our wonderful organization. 

The era of the “Golden Thumb” has 
gradually passed and the mill operator 
of today is a master craftsman, a 
trained technical and practical engineer, 
and also a partner with management in 
all business problems relative to plant 
operation and profits. With these 
changing conditions and responsibilities, 
our most important and sacred duty as 
an organization and as individuals is to 
build and train men who will be ca- 
pable of assuming and carrying on this 
work on a much wider scope for the 
mutual benefit of the industry and our 
association. 

In the world of today, when all the 
principal powers are at war, we hear 
with increasing regularity such phrases 
as the “bread basket of the world” and 
the “ever normal granary” and the pro- 
duction of bread and food is of equal 
importance to that of arms and am- 
munition. All the world realizes that 
it can no longer be taken for granted 


that there will be sufficient food to 
carry through this emergency; but the 
fact that everyone does take it for 
granted that there will be ample sup- 
plies of manufactured cereal products 
and feeds is in my opinion a wonderful 
tribute to the milling industry and all 
connected with it. 

In World War I the milling industry 
was one of the most important indus- 
tries and the unusual production created 
by that war brought about many 
changes in methods, processes and mill- 
ing equipment. This, however, is in- 
finitesimal compared with changes of 
today and in the coming postwar pe- 
riod as research and necessity are guid- 
ing us into new fields altogether foreign 
to our old, established milling procedure. 
Not only are we finding that there are 
uses for grain products other than food, 
such as the making of alcohol, plastics, 
adhesives, etc., but that flour can be 


improved as an important part of the 
human diet by adding vitamins and com- 
bining with other foods as an over-all 
basic food. This unquestionably will 
lead to increased use of our present 
products which will necessitate changes 
in our processes and equipment, increas- 
ing the value of our organization as a 
means of keeping abreast of these 
changes through our bulletin service and 
our district and association meetings. 
The association is to be complimented 
on the work it has been doing through 
the years, which has resulted in a mem- 
bership representing men of outstanding 
ability from both large and small mills 
and our allied associates. This has been 
instrumental in gaining for us full recog- 
nition as one of the nation’s leading 
professions. In this work we must thank 
for their collaboration and help the Mill- 
ers National Federation, the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, mill 


management, milling trade publications 
and allied industries that have con- 
tributed equally with us in making our 
meetings and organization a success, 

Our membership and financial status 
has come through this trying year sur- 
prisingly well; and for this we are 
indebted to the district organizations, 
their officers and the officers of the as- 
sociation who have had an extra burden 
to carry due to the difficulties of plan- 
ning this year’s meeting and keeping up 
our standard of good bulletins which 
hold our membership and make our or- 
ganization what it is. 

I wish to thank personally and for the 
association, our secretary, Mr. McCraith, 
officers of the association and district 
organizations, the many local committees, 
trade publications and allied trades for 
the assistance given throughout the year 
in making our organization and _ this 
convention a success, 


MANPOWER IN THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


By Frank K. Dunn 


Regional Information Representative of the War Manpower Commission 


From an Address Before the Association of Operative Millers at Kansas City, Mo., June 9 


E now have around 58,000,000 
\V V workers in war production, our 

civilian economy and in the 
It is estimated that the 
total labor force will probably reach 
65,000,000 during the summer of 1943. 
There will be between 10,500,000 and 
11,000,000 men in the armed forces. We 
will have around 20,000,000 in war pro- 
duction, between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
in all-year-around farm work, and §8,- 
000,000 in other essential nonagricultural 
industries. It is estimated that we will 
have between 23,000,000 and 24,000,000 
in all other civilian industries and serv- 
ices. 


armed forces. 


We are going to need an additional 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 workers who are 
not now in the labor market. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, “Where are these 
workers coming from?” We all know 
that there is plenty of manpower in 
America. We have more than enough 
labor to do the job. It is a question of 
using what we have. Our problem is to 
get the right man in the right job at 
the right time. 

Some communities have a surplus of 
labor, while others need workers. It is 
not a simple matter, however, to move 
individuals from one community to an- 
other. Many problems are involved, such 
as housing and transportation facilities. 
The time is rapidly approaching, there- 
fore, when all industries must re-evalu- 
ate their hiring requirements, their 


standards, and use to the fullest possible 
extent all local labor. 


In so far as skilled labor is concerned, 
we all know that we are just about at 
the bottom of the barrel all over Amer- 
ica. There are few, if any, skilled work- 
ers today who are not employed. Espe- 
cially is this true in so far as the mill- 
ing industry is concerned. 

Our whole war production and civil- 
ian economy in a large measure center 


around the milling industry. It is es- 
sential and vital that the milling indus- 
try has sufficient manpower and woman- 
power to carry on. By the end of this 
year 4,300,000 additional men will have 
to be taken from civilian life for military 
service. At the same time, milling in- 
dustries, munition factories, and other 
essential industries will require an addi- 








.. » The Operatives’ Convention 


AS THIS (the June 9) edition of The Northwestern Miller’s 

Milling Production Section goes to press the Association of 
Operative Millers is holding its annual convention (June 7-11) in 
Kansas City, Mo. This renders a complete account of the proceed- 
ings impossible in the current issue of the Section, although the 
June number of its controlled circulation brother, Milling Produc- 
tion, will present a full report, since it goes into the mails around 
the fifteenth of this month. Section I of this week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, however, contains a telegraphic news account 
of the Monday and Tuesday convention proceedings, and readers 
of Section II (the Milling Production Section) are invited to turn 


there for all the information that is currently available. 


Subsequent 


issues of The Northwestern Miller and of the Milling Production 
Section will contain the rest of the story ... News reports of the 
annual convention of the American Association of Cereal Chemists 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller of May 19 and 26, and a more 
detailed account, with illustrations, is contained in the June number 
of Milling Production, copies of which can be had for the asking. 
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tional 2,100,000 workers, both skilled and 
unskilled. 

The answer to the problem of skilled 
workers, we think, is in the hands of 
industry largely through in-plant train- 
ing, upgrading of workers, and_ the 
fullest utilization of skilled workers. As 
a result of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s training programs, such as Train- 
ing Within Industry, Apprenticeship 
Training Services, and In-plant Train- 
ing, thousands of workers are being made 
available for more important jobs. Pre- 
employment training outside of war 
plants is now being provided to more 
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than 160,000 persons monthly throughout 
Thousands of those who 
have completed training courses 


the country. 
are now 
making a greater contribution to the 
war effort. Then, too, more than 6,000,- 
000 workers in 6,500 plants are receiving 
in-plant training on the job. 

We have more than 1,500,000 men and 
women about 65 years of age who are 
able to enter the labor market and are 
not now working. There are many jobs 
that these older workers can do just as 
well or even better than younger work- 
ers. Then we. have the minority groups 
with more than 1,500,000 available po- 
tential workers. 


We all know, of course, that the largest 
untapped labor supply is to be found 
through women. It is estimated that one 
third of the total labor force in 1943, 
excluding the 


armed forces, will be 


women. We now have 4,000,000 engaged 
in war production and it is estimated 
that during 1943 about 2,000,000 addi- 
tional women will enter war production, 
not including those required as replace- 
ments. It is safe to say that nearly 
18,000,000 women will be employed in all 
types of work by the end of 1943. 

It is the policy of the War Manpower 
Commission to promote part-time em- 


ployment of women, especially in neces- 





This “ENTOLETER” installation 
is in Tue Concorpia Miture Co. 
plant, Concordia, Kansas. Small 
space and low headroom require- 
ments are extra adv antages of the 
“ENTOLETER.” “ENTOLET- 
ERS” are made to handle 10, 25, 
50 end 75 barrels per hour. 


Free Report of *ENTOLETER”’ 
Tests Will Be Sent on Request. 





How to WIN YOUR WAR 


Against Insect Infestation 


Continuous, Sure Destruction of Insect Eggs and All Forms of 


Infestation Now Obtained With 


FNTOLETER 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Actual plant operating records and independent 
laboratory tests prove that “ENTOLETER” con- 
trol positively destroys all insect eggs, larvae, 
pupae and adults in milled products. 


“ENTOLETERS” serve further as a means of 
blending flours, mixing ingredients and improving 
vitamin distribution in the enrichment of flour. 
They aid in the production of a uniform product 
of improved appearance and baking quality. 


“ENTOLETER?” operation is simple, continuous 
and entirely mechanical. 
Moisture content remains unchanged. 
starch cells and baking qualities are unharmed. 


A Minnesota mill reports, “Last summer we in- 
additional 
should not want to run our plant without them.” 
From Ohio comes this comment, “Our tests have 
proved ‘ENTOLETER’ is 100% efficient.” 
from Missouri, “‘ENTOLETER’ does all that is 


stalled two 


claimed!” 


We shall be glad to show how “ENTOLETER” 
control can be applied to your plant. 
Division, The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


INFESTATION 


No heat is involved. 
Gluten, 


‘ENTOLETERS’ 


And 


Entoleter 





DESTROYER 


FNTOLETER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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sary civilian activities where there js 
need for them. There are approximately 
12,000,000 women, both white and col- 
ored, between 18 and 44 years of age 
in the United States who are not noy 
in the labor force and who do not live on 
farms. Many of these will be entering 
employment for the first time this Vear, 
A prediction that, eventually, 50% of 
war workers will be women is regarded 
as not “overshooting the mark.” 

The United States Employment Sery- 
ice has been instructed to recruit work- 
ers for all employers, whether engaged 
in war work or not, to the extent pos- 
sible with its available staff. This new 
ruling modifies the policy which has been 
in effect since last June when the United 
States Employment Service offices were 
authorized to refuse service to less essen- 
tial employers and to concentrate ex- 
clusively on getting labor needs in war 
industries and other essential activities, 
This new ruling means that any em- 
ployer, regardless of his line of business, 
may now apply to the United States 
Employment Service for workers. We 
believe that the resumption of placement 
service to less essential employers will 
put the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in a much better position to utilize 
all available workers and assist all em- 
ployers in making the manpower ad just- 
ments required by the war with the least 
possible disruption of our civilian econ- 
omy. 

Close contact with the less essential 
employers will enable the United States 
Employment Service to facilitate the 
transfer of workers with critical skills 
to war industries and at the same time 
make certain that the employer in a 
service trade or industry retains an ade- 
quate force. We want to make certain 
that the essential war industries get 
the workers they need without stripping 
activities necessary to our civilian econ- 
omy. The United States Employment 
Service offices can help less essential! em- 
ployers find necessary replacements or 
make other adjustments which will per- 
mit efficient operation. 

A source of labor supply in which you 
are vitally interested may be found 
through the elimination of accidents. 
More than 47,000 American workers were 
killed last year; over 4,000,000 were in- 
jured, while 460,000,000 man days were 
lost. Forty-four thousand workers were 
injured each week last year. The total 
number killed or wounded on the home 
front, in industries, on the highways «nd 
in home accidents was seven times as 
great as those killed in the armed forces. 
We all have a real job to do in acci- 
dent prevention. 

We believe that employment stabiliza- 
tion programs. will increase manpower 
greatly through reduction of labor pirat- 
ing, labor hoarding, job shopping, im- 
migration and absenteeism. It is well 
to point out that these employment 
stabilization programs have been worked 
out by area manpower committees rep- 
resenting both labor and managem nt. 
The War Manpower Commission 1145 
approved the plans and put them into 
operation. No plan has been adopted 
where there was not universal agreement 
between labor and management as to 
the points which the plan should cover. 
We have discovered that where emp!y- 
ment stabilization plans have been adopt- 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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HERE has been little consistency 
T's the development of mechanical 
contrivances through the ages, and 
this is as true of milling as of any 
other branch of industry. Undoubtedly 
the utilization of rotary motion in the 
crushing or grinding of grain was among 
man’s first efforts toward mechaniza- 
tion as a means of meeting the necessi- 
ties of a growing civilization, but the 
rotary movement was then, as now, in 
reality a medium by which linear mo- 
tion acquired something like continuity. 
The earliest grain separating practice 
consisted merely of throwing a small 
mass of berries up into the air and 
allowing the wind to blow the chaff to 
one side, and such practice is evidently 
not entirely obsolete today. 

Very early in history separations in- 
volving the principle of difference in 
specific weight were made, and the mo- 
tion employed (and furnished by hand) 
was identical with that of modern gyra- 
tory screening or sifting machines. To 
give a hand sieve this kind of motion 
seems to be instinctive, and probably 
long before there was such a thing as a 
sieve it had been learned that objects 
such as sound berries of grain would 
sink toward the bottom of any sort of 
pan or vessel swung in a circular man- 
ner, forcing chaff and bulkier materials 
to the top, where they could be “skimmed 
off,’ so to speak, 


SHAKERS 


With the further development of me- 
chanical contrivances, and_ especially 
after the utilization of power other than 
that supplied by animals (human beings 
included) became common among the 
more civilized peoples, it appears that 
the approved method of making separa- 
tions, both of foreign substances from 
grain and of shriveled and parts of 
broken berries from other parts, incor- 
porated reciprocating motion, or plain 
shaking back and forth. In his book, 
“Flour Milling,’ Peter A. Kozmin de- 
scribes a German mill which was in use 
up into the fifties of the Nineteenth 
Century. No details of the grain clean- 
ing equipment are given, but it is stated 
that the product of grinding on a pair 
of millstones was sent to a_ woolen 
sifting bag. ‘ 

This bag seems to have been made in 
the form of a fairly large tube of con- 
siderable length, but it was not rotated, 
like a reel. Instead, it was shaken, and 
the reciprocating, or vibratory, motion 
was imparted to it by means of a small 
cam wheel. 

Half a century or more earlier than 
the date at which this establishment was 
Said to be in operation, reels were being 
extensively used for separating the par- 
ticles of ground grain as well as for 
grain cleaning. In the designs of mills 
by Oliver Evans included in “The Young 
Mill-Wright and Miller's Guide,” Sev- 
enth Edition, 1832, reels are used ex- 
clusively. Not even the shaking shoe 
for feeding the grain to the stones was 
employed, although such a device, actu- 
ated by a cam arrangement similar to 
that described in connection with the 
sifting bag, had been used before. 

Evans invented a reel separator for 
cleaning grain and provided aspiration 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


by means of air currents passing through 
the falling berries. He even devised a 
double-reel “rolling screen,” the inner 
cylinder scalping off rubbish and per- 
haps some coarser grains and dropping 
the berries through to the outer cylinder, 
the meshes of which were smaller than 
the wheat. In this arrangement there 


was a fan for making a separation of 
lighter materials from heavier, but the 
set-up differed from that used later, and 
at present, in that the separations were 
made by blown air currents instead of 
by inducing currents of air through the 
grain and to the eye of a fan. 

The essentials of a “rolling screen” are 
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Development of Separating Machines 
By the Superintendent Emeritus 


a cylindrical screen, either perforated 
metal or woven wire, and means for 
mounting and rotating it. A plain reel 
of similar construction but clothed with 
wire or silk cloth may be used for mak- 
ing separations of the ground products 
as well as of the berries of grains and 
other substances. Such were used ex- 





Easy, accurate, economical enrichment 
of white flour is assured when millers use 
““VextraM”’—Winthrop’s brand of flour- 


enrichment mixture. 


For large-scale milling operations have ~ 
shown that “VextraM”’, properly used, pro- 
vides all three required nutrients—vitamin 
Bi, niacin and iron—in easily added, accurately con- 


trolled, pre-mixed form and enriches flour dependably, 


uniformly to required levels. 


When riboflavin is also required, ‘‘VextraM”’ will 
provide this fourth nutrient too, still keeping enrich- 


ment easy and economical. 


In addition, this free-flowing enrichment mixture 
offers the extra advantages of a carrier which keeps 
additions of minerals at a minimum (low ash) and, 
because of its excellent flow characteristics, aids the 


sifting of flour. 


Supplies of “VextraM” are ready at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta for prompt delivery. 
Consult our Tecunicat Sates Service now for further 
information and help with your flour-enrichment plans. 
No cost or obligation. Write for price schedules today. 














2.£asier sifting, with much less 
chance for scalping off nutrients In 


the rebolt sifters. 


“‘VextramM’”’. 


4.Free flowing, with uniformly 


fine particle size. 


WINTHROP 





3.more even distribution, due to 
the fine physical characteristics of 


Some Advantages of VEXTRAM for Flour-Enrichment: 


l.Due to the type of filler used to 
obtain uniform distribution of the 
nutrients, ‘“‘VextraM’’ assures a 
minimum increase in ash. 


5.““VextraM”’ contains only food- 
grade ingredients. 


6. Uniform—never contains less 
nutrients than stated on the label. 


_7.£liminates an important part 
of the variable factors in ftlour- 
enrichment. 


8.Properly added in the amounts 
recommended, “‘VextraM”’ enriches 
flour dependably, uniformly to 
proper potency levels of required 
nutrients. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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tensively in the past, but sometimes for 
scalping stocks and for separating grains 
a hexagon form was adopted. 

In the reel, or rolling screen, the ma- 
terial is acted upon by the force of 
gravity, and if nothing interfered, each 
particle would move straight down, or 
toward the center of the earth. But free 
motion in that direction is not possible 
for two reasons. If the screen is station- 
ary, the particles will either rest upon 
the solid metal or will be largely kept 
away from the openings by other par- 
ticles seeking the same path. A sort 
of arch forms above each hole, and none 
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of the particles helping to form it can 
move because of the others. This being 
so, the screen is made to move—in this 
case in a continuous curvilinear manner. 
The purpose is to remove the metal bar- 
rier from between the particles and the 
center of the earth, but since they are in 
contact with the metal, its movement 
imparts motion to them. Thus the mass 
is carried along and upward. It is ap- 
parent that particles near the bottom of 
the cylinder (or hexagon) may pass 
readily through openings a little larger 
than their smallest dimension if a free 
lane is made for them. 






If the grain being cleaned is wheat, 
and the process intends to scalp off par- 
ticles larger than wheat berries, wheat, 
weed seeds, sand, etc., may pass through, 
as will also a good many oats, if they 
are present. Corn, sticks and “white- 
heads” (unthreshed “ears” of wheat or 
rye or barley) will ride upon the inner 
surface of the screen, or sieve, and move 
slowly toward the outlet end (the “tail”) 
of the machine. They will, of course, 
tend to keep smaller particles, whether 
wheat berries or weed seeds, from reach- 
ing the screen, because they occupy a 
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THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


New York 


Suilding Materials 


Huge stacks of valuable “war food,” stored 
under difficult conditions, must be protected 
from infestation, quickly, easily and effec- 
tively. This big job is being done—fre- 
quently “on the spot’—with Dow Methyl 
Bromide, used in combination with a Dow- 
perfected plastic-treated 
result—food supplies can be fumigated any- 
where without using critical building mate- 
rials for vaults, chambers and warehouses. 


The method is simple. Cover food with the 
tarpaulin, anchor with a sand snake, and 
release penetrating Methyl Bromide from 
cans or cylinders. All stages of insect life 
are eliminated—from egg to adult. Write for 
booklet on “Tarpaulin Fumigation” today. 


tarpaulin. The 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


St. Lovis * Chicago «+ Houston «+ San Francisco 
los Angeles + Seattle 
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considerable part of the surface them- 
selves. 

The old “rolling screen” appears to be 
virtually obsolete in the grain cleaning 
department of milling, but a different 
arrangement of the cylindrical screen as 
a scalping and separating medium is in 
wide use at the present time in con- 
nection with some of the most modern 
equipment. 

Separations by virtue of differences in 
the specific gravity (weight in ratio to 
size) are usually made in connection 
with screen or sieve separations in the 
cleaning of grain. An essential is a 
screen or a multiplicity of screens 
mounted on frames and arranged in a 
“shoe” in such a way that reciprocating 
motion can be set up. This motion may 
be in line with the travel of the grain 
or at right angles to it. The “tail” of 
the screen is a little lower than the 
“head,” and the shaking motion induces 
movement of the mass from head toward 
tail. 


RECIPROCATING SEPARATORS 


As in the case of the rolling screen, 
the movement of the particles is influ- 
enced by the movement of the sicves, 
but the behavior of these particles in 
connection with action of shaking screens 
is quite different. The purpose of the 
movement is, practically, to jerk the 
metal comprising the solid parts of the 
screens from beneath such particles as 
may be resting on them. 

With a screen perforated to permit 
the passage of wheat berries but no 
particles whose smallest dimension is 
greater than that of wheat, all wheat 
should pass through and all sticks, oats, 
corn, “white-heads,” ete., should _ tail 
over. But if the holes are made so 
small that only wheat berries of average 
size could possibly get through them, 
capacity will be sacrificed. Again, be- 
cause some side movement is inevitably 
imparted to the berries on the screen, 
the holes must be made large enough 
to allow the passage of the particles as 
they move at some slight angle from 
the perpendicular. This arrangement 
makes for capacity, and it is usual to 
provide screens with openings just suf- 
ficiently large to handle a load equal to 
the rated capacity of the machine. ‘The 
relatively large holes, however, encour- 
age the passing through of oats and 
sticks, since these may have a smallest 
dimension not as great as the average 
wheat berry, and although there is a 
tendency for them to lie flat on the 
screen, just a little tipping as the screen 
moves back and forth gives the pointed 
ends of oats an opportunity to start 
through. Once started, they will con- 
tinue. 


MOMENTUM 


The particles of matter—berries of 
grains, weed seeds, sticks and stones, and 
so on—involved in grain separation ac- 
quire “momentum” when a force sets 
them in motion. This is properly “the 
inertia of momentum,” and extremely in- 
tricate calculations might be made in 
connection with the phenomenon. It is 
easily understood, however, that a base- 
ball thrown with force would travel in 
a straight line indefinitely if no other 
force acted upon it. That a pitcher is 
able to make a ball “curve” does not 
disprove this law. A curve deviates 
from a straight line merely because the 


‘ball is so thrown that one side of it 


meets with less air resistance than dves 
the other. Gravity, of course, pulls it 
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downward, and if it does not drop even 
a. little below a horizontal line from the 
pitcher’s hand to the catcher’s mitt it is 
either because it was compelled to curve 
upward by the same force that would 
make it curve inward or outward or 
because the straight line it would have 
followed except for the pull of gravity 
was at a slight angle above the hori- 
zontal. 

Any body in reciprocal motion must 
come to a complete stop at the end of 
each stroke, and because it is possessed 
of inertia of momentum, something has 
to absorb the stored-up force. With 
the baseball, the catcher’s mitt usually 
does it (unless a hatter is able to beat 
him to it and clout out something that 
may be a hit), but in the case of a 
machine reciprocated by means of a 
erank-shaft or eccentric, the framework 
—and finally the building itself—must 
take the blow. Late developments in 
machine design do away with crank- 
shafts and eccentrics in connection with 
reciprocating machines and utilize the 
inertia of momentum of rotating weights 
to impart the required motion to the 
reciprocating screen or sieve. 

Indentation cylinders are frequently 
called “trieurs” in European countries. 
Trieurs generally are said to be based 
on the principles of a device credited to 
a Frenchman named Vachon, dating 
from about 1844. This principle has been 
described as follows by a German, Dr. 
von Rechenberg. Writing for the mill- 
ing journal, Die Mihle, Dr. von Rechen- 
berg has this to say: 

“The principle of the ‘trieur,’ or in- 
dentation cylinder, is an ingenious one 
because of its very simplicity. Kernels 
of the same diameter but of different 
shapes cannot be separated from each 
other by means of sieves; therefore the 
sieve is, so to speak, cut in two, In- 
stead of letting the kernels fall through 
the sieve apertures, these apertures are 
closed at a certain distance from the 
surface of the sieve, forming cells, or 
pockets, in which only kernels of one 
shape can be accommodated, while ker- 
nels of other shapes will project from 
the pockets and can be removed easily. 
It remains only to bring about the 
emptying of the pockets filled with the 
first type of kernels in such a way that 
the material removed from them will be 
separated from the other material, and 
the separation is complete. This is the 
basic principle of all trieurs. The dif- 
ference between the various types of 
construction lies in the way in which the 
emptying of the pockets is accomplished.” 

Dr. von Rechenberg calls both the disc 
and the reel-type indentation separators 
“cylinder” machines, considering the disc 
as a solid cylinder of small length with 
indentations in its end surfaces. Gen- 
erally, however, the disc type is so called, 
and there seems no good reason for doing 
otherwise. O. Haltmeier, in a contribu- 
tion to Die Miihle, differentiates between 
the dise and the cylinder trieur by call- 
ing them such. In the contributed ar- 
ticles mentioned, Dr. Haltmeier sets 
forth the principles upon the control of 
which the modern high-speed cylinders 
are based. 

The low speed cylinders, commonly 
called “cockle cylinders” in Great Brit- 
ain and America, did not make use of 
the control of the two significant forces 
acting upon the materials being operated 
upon. Von Rechenberg calls centrifugal 
force the obstacle to maximum efficiency 
in connection with cylinder machines. 





Yet the facts seem to be that modern 
cylinder machines using indentations 
have taken advantage of the principle of 
design which controls centrifugal force 
in relation to the force of gravity with 
the purpose of utilizing a greater area 
of the inner surface of the cylinder for 
accomplishing separations. 

Without resorting to the use of com- 
plicated formulas, sufficient information 
concerning the action of the newer-type 
cylinder machines may be obtained from 
a simple consideration of well-known re- 
sults of the action of centrifugal force. 
Probably most of us have, as _ boys, 
fastened an oid nut or some similar 
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object at one end of a short string, held 
the other end, and set the object to de- 
scribing a circle on a vertical plane. Or 
a small bucket of water may have been 
used as a weight, and probably the first 
time any boy ever saw the thing done he 
was a little amazed that the water didn’t 
fall from the bucket when it was bottom 
upward. Probably, also, at some time 
many of us saw the demonstration end 
ingloriously because the demonstrator 
failed to keep the pull of centrifugal 
force greater than the pull of gravity. 
The performance is not hard to begin, 
but the performer must know how to 
lessen the pull of gravity by changing 
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the plane of rotation from the vertical 
if all the water is te remain in the 
bucket until it comes to rest. 

It will be understood that the size of 
the indentations in cylinder machines de- 
termines the size and shape of the par- 
ticles carried up and thrown into the 
trough. When cockle and seeds of sim- 
ilar size and shape are to be taken out 
of wheat the indentations “select” the 
seeds and reject the wheat; when the 
materials to be rejected are oats, bar- 
ley, whiteheads, corn, sticks, etc., the 
indentations are adapted to the selec- 
tion of wheat berries, as in the upper 
cylinder. Wheat berries of differing 
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sizes can also be separated by this se- 
lection-rejection method. 

Multiple cylinders, each adapted to 
select or reject particles of different 
sizes or shapes, are in wide use at the 
present time. Multiple machines utiliz- 
ing cylinders within cylinders have also 
been developed and are playing an im- 
portant part in both the separating of 
unwanted materials from wheat and the 
grading of wheat by size. 

The “Carter Disc” separator, well 
known and extensively used not only in 
North America but throughout the mill- 
ing world, was introduced in the early 
1920’s. A number of discs with inden- 
tations, or pockets, in both sides revolve 
on a horizontal shaft which runs through 
the body of the machine. Materials to 
be separated are introduced. The pock- 
ets in the faces of the discs are “se- 
lectors,’ and certain of the materials 
making up the stock are selected and 
carried around until a combination of 
gravity and tangential tendency dis- 
charges them into little troughs set be- 
tween the discs. 

DISCS AND POCKETS 

The discs are in reality wheels with 
spokes, although the sides of the rims 
are wide in proportion to the diameters 
of the discs. The spokes perform an 
important function, however, because 
they are formed as angled blades. They 
serve the purpose of a screw conveyor, 
but they are greatly modified in form. 
Their movement is rather slow and their 
“pitch” relatively small. Since they do 
not extend to the bottom of the “box” 
which acts as a receptacle for the bulk 
of the grain, they move only the upper 
part of it, from the head toward the 
tail. The rejected materials (when oats, 
barley, ete., are being separated from 
wheat or rye) thus move along the top 
of the grain mass and are discharged 
at the tail end, high up on the end of 
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the casing, while the selected grains 
(wheat, for example) are discharged 
from the pockets into the little troughs, 
as before mentioned. With discs in- 
tended to remove cockle, flax, wild peas, 
and so on—materials shorter than the 
berries of wheat although their diam- 
eters may be as large—the wheat is 
“rejected” by the pockets. The weed 
seeds, cockle, etc., are then picked up 
by the pockets and discharged into the 
troughs, while the wheat is pushed along 
by the blade-spokes and discharged at 
the tail, or more often into the head of 
another section in which the other sep- 
aration is made. Discs pocketed for 
either purpose may be suitably mounted 
on the same shaft, and the separation of 
wheat from oats, barley, and so on, as 
well as from cockle and weed seeds of 
various kinds, is easily accomplished by 
the use of one machine. 

As before stated, the “Carter Disc” 
machines contemplate the discharge of 
the “rejected” materials—whether it is 
cleaned wheat from which cockle, ctc., 
have been removed or oats, barley, weed 
stems, and so on, from which wheat and 
shorter particles have been picked out— 
at a point well up on the tail plate. 
When machines are built to make two 
distinct separations, as cockle from 
wheat and wheat from oats, etc., thie 
cockle and seed are separated from the 
wheat and oats mass first. Cockle and 
seeds are discharged near the head end, 
from a hopper into which the troughs 
receiving small particles empty them- 
selves. A screw conveyor is provided to 
carry back the discharge of the troughs 
from tail-end discs to the head, since 
when working at high capacity these 
separations are often incomplete. In 
machines intended for small mills a re- 
treatment section is often provided. This 
section consists of a few discs which 
make a separation called “re-treatment.” 
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A System of Grading Middlings 


e By Louis H. Gibson e 


Epitor’s Note.—This article is repro- 
duced from Mr. Gibson’s book, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling,” published by THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER 60 years ago. 
Times and milling have changed, but Mr. 
Gibson, pre-eminent in his day as a tech- 
nical milling writer, recognized and dis- 
cussed milling fundamentals that do not 
change. Read with this and the lapse of 
years in mind, present-day millers will 
find much to interest them in the chap- 
ters from his renowned volume which 
currently are being reproduced in the 
columns of this journal. 
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HE grading of middlings, previ- 

ous to purification, is worthy of 

serious consideration. In _ past 
years this grading has, for the most 
part, been done on reels. On the sys- 
tem which will be here described, the 
grading will be done on sieves or shak- 
ers. By this means the middlings are 
graded without making dust—at least, 
there is less dust than by the other 
methods, and then there is the purify- 
ing effect of the sieve action. The value 
of this sieve action is largely underesti- 
mated. Its action is more potent than 


it is credited with being. It has more 
to do with the purification of middlings 
than do the currents of air, as provided 
for on the ordinary form of purifiers 
independent of such action. By the 
swinging hand-sieve motion, the impuri- 
ties are left on the top, and the heavicr 
middlings are next the cloth. This 
motion has the effect, in a modern de- 
gree, of constantly lifting and tossing 
the stock on the sieve. The middlings 
being heavier, they fall next to the cloth, 
while the light impurities are above, an 
thus are finally passed over the tail of 
the sieve. All this presents another 
good feature of sieve graders. 

The best grader known is one lonz 
sieve or more. It does not make « 
much flour as a reel grader, and at tli 
same time it has a purifying action, 
because of the sieve motion. A _ siev« 
40 inches wide and 20 feet long will do 
all the work of grading for a 250-bb! 
mill. Such a grader is a very simple 
affair, and very easily made. It shoul’ 
have an inch throw on the eccentric. 
which should be speeded at about 35! 
revolutions per minute. The frame ot 


‘the sieve proper should be supported 


on hickory springs, which should bé 
about three feet long. 
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As to the grading of the middlings 
on this machine, assuming that they have 
been dusted over a No. 9 cloth, and the 
whole body, coarse and fine, has been 
run to this machine, the following cloth- 
ing suggests itself: 

4 3 2 0 00 


This does not necessarily mean that 
there will be this number of grades of 
middlings to be purified, but they are 
divided in this way in order to derive 
the benefit from aspirators (one of 
which is used for each grade), which 
are set under these graders. One aspi- 
rator, or a single leg thereof, is used for 
each grade. of middlings. Afte~ these 
middlings have passed through the aspi- 
rators in the number of grades as indi- 
cated, they may be spouted together 
into a smaller number of grades, and 
from thence to the purifiers. The 4 
should form a grade by itself, the 3 and 
2 another, and the 0 and coarser a 
third. The first two grades it would 
be well to purify on the ordinary sieve 
and suction machine, and the coarser 
middlings on an aspirating purifier, of 
the pattern similar to the Gray, Worner 
or other machines of that class. This 
is the least number of grades which the 
writer would suggest for a mill which 
intends to compete with the ordinary 
run of merchant mills. There will be 
still another grade ‘of middlings from 
the sizings. 

As to the number of purifiers re- 
quired, two for each grade is the least 
number which may be suggested for 
mills of the class named. 

The practice of putting many differ- 
ent sizes of middlings on such a ma- 
chine is fatal to its successful opera- 
tion. There are more machines running 
which are clothed with No. 9 or other 
fine numbers at the head, and No. 2, 
1 or 0 at the tail, with intermediate 
numbers between, than there are with 
better clothing. As the separation as 
to specific gravity is dependent upon 
the difference between the specific grav- 
ity of the middlings and the impurities, 
and as each size of middlings has an 
accompanying quantity of impurities of 
the same size, there will be as many 
grades of impurities, and as widely vary- 
ing in specific gravity, as there are dif- 
ferent sizes of middlings on the sieve. 
Therefore, where the range is as wide 
as mentioned, the currents of air can- 
not be adjusted to meet the specific 
gravity of the various impurities and 
at the same time allow the middlings to 
take their desired course. For exam- 
ple, the specific gravity of the impuri- 
ties of the coarser middlings may be as 
great as that of the finer middlings re- 
gardless of the impurities. Thus, a 
current of air which was adjusted to 
take out the lighter impurities from 
the coarser middlings, would take with 
it the fine middlings themselves, thus 
resulting in waste. 

It will be seen that it is important 
that only middlings of approximately 
the same specific gravity should go to 
4a machine. There should be different 
machines for the different grades. This 
will suggest that the machines should be 
small and numerous. With the gravity 
Separator, where the middlings are not 
Subjected to the action of the air until 
they have passed through the sieve, the 
number of different sizes is not so im- 
portant with reference to the sieve, but 
very important as to the uniformity of 
size of the particles fed into each leg. 
It is one decided advantage for this 
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form of purifier that it grades the mid- 
dlings with exactness before they are 
submitted to the action of the air, and 
as the difference in specific gravity is 
greater between middlings and impuri- 
ties of the same size than it is with the 
varying grades of middlings and impuri- 
ties before mentioned, the separation 
is sure to be more exact than it is 
possible to have it by other means. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Where the roll has too heavy a feed 
the yield of middlings from the wheat 
cannot be so large as under more favor- 
able conditions, With a heavy feed the 
product of the roll takes more of the 


In 1791 Captain Gray was in the 


nature of a conglomerate. The flour 
and middlings are forced into the par- 
ticles of wheat rather than separated 
from them, as they would be with a 
lighter feed. In this way the separating 
machinery, or subsequent reduction ma- 
chinery, cannot do its work so well as 
it should. The deleterious material from 
the wheat will be more intimately mixed 
with the desirable middlings or flour por- 
tions. The former will be soft and flat. 
The bran will be lumpy and unevenly 
cleaned, There will be a part of it that 
is cut up as fine as sawdust, another that 
is clean, and the remainder which is 


rich and unfinished. Where there is this 
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North Pacific aboard the Columbia, 


a trading vessel which the year be- 


fore had circumnavigated the globe. 


Searching among the coves and in- 
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kind of bran—that is, unevenly finished— 
it shows that that part of it which is over- 
finished—cut up—must have been cleaned 
or finished on a previous reduction, and 
the product of low grade material, which 
naturally belonged to the last reduction, 
went in with a higher grade of flour of 
the other reductions. On the other hand, 
the lumpy and unfinished bran indicates 
that there were higher grades of stock 
taken from it at the last reduction or 
reductions than naturally belonged there. 
All this may be the result of overgrind- 
ing, which means carrying too heavy a 
feed. . . .”—Louis H. Gibson in “Grad- 
ual Reduction Milling.” 


try could also be reached overland. 


The State of Oregon ranks Captain 


Gray as one of its pioneers who set 


its future citizens a mark for skill, 


lets for Indians with whom to trade 


for furs, Gray discovered a mighty 


river and named it after his ship, 


Columbia. 


elapse before Lewis and Clark were 


to demonstrate that this wild coun- 


Fourteen years were to 


ing cloth. 


perseverance and courage. 


Millers rank SWISS SILK as the 
pioneer which continues, as it has 
for over a hundred years, to be ev- 


erything a miller could ask of bolt- 
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THE ORIGINAL FLOW SHEET 
Ww 


It is what the Bible is to the theolo- 
The planning 


milling engineer. 


7 HE flow sheet is the vade mecum of the miller and the 


gian, and Shakespeare to dramatic art. 
of a mill would be a sheer impossibility without a flow sheet. 
It provides a common meeting ground between the miller 
and the milling engineer, where each can give vent to his 
feelings, or imagination if you like it that way. It also pre- 
vents some of us from running amuck in an effort to plan 
a better mill, though we must have pioneers who are prepared 
to make bold experiments and risk their reputation on the 
outcome. As a fact, it is rather sad to think that the num- 
ber of these adventurers is dwindling, possibly the result 
of the modern tendency to think of the commercial aspect 
before the making of technical history. In passing, it is in- 
teresting to note that the majority of the innovations in 
the process of flour milling has emanated from the brains 
of millers. 

The individual responsible for the introduction of the flow 
sheet was a Hungarian miller-engineer, John Auguste Arnold 
Bucholz, a son of Gustav Adolph Bucholz, who introduced the 
roller process into this country in 1862. Bucholz, junr., con- 
ceived the idea of the diagrammatic flow sheet. Of course, 
there may have been others who tried their hand, but Bucholz 
was the first to put the idea into practical form. He obtained 
official recognition as the inventor by reason of Patent No. 
5308, granted to him on Dec. 29, 1879, for a process for con- 
verting wheat into flour, etc., at one continuous operation. 


vo ¥ ¥ 
Bucholz, senr., had played a great part in the introduction 
of the roller process, being granted patent No. 2205 in 1862 


for a roller mill. 
further a proper understanding of the principles of grinding, 


It was, however, left to Bucholz, junr., to 


separating, purifying and dressing, etc., and, in doing so, he 
evolved the diagrammatic flow sheet, upon which he explained 
his ideas and indicated the various amounts of stock he ex- 
pected his system to produce. 

Previous to the introduction of the roller process, the 


operation of making flour was simple in the extreme, the 
wheat being ground by millstones and the rough bran separated 
away by means of a sieve or reel, etc. This simple method 
did not require a diagrammatic flow to indicate the lines 
upon which it should be carried out. The roller process was 
more complicated—there were many rollings and separations, 
etc., both for purifying and dressing out the flour—and be- 
fore this system could be properly understood or appre- 
Bucholz put all the 
machines he employed on paper, and connected them together 
by lines to show his method of communication. Thus, he 
devised the original flow sheet and made a discovery of the 
first order. Bucholz was so impressed that he took imme- 
diate steps to protect his idea by patent. 


ciated, some plan had to be evolved. 
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Bucholz’s discovery paved the way for a better under- 
standing of the principles of the roller process, for by the aid 
of his diagrammatic flow millers were, for the first time, able 
to grasp the underlying principles governing the production 
of flour by the new methods. 

The Bucholz flow was very simple. It was planned to deal 
with 100 lbs of wheat per hour. He employed grooved and 
smooth rollers at differential speeds and sieves for grading 
the various products for purification, etc. He clothed his 
centrifugal dressing machines with No. 11 silk and obtained 
an extraction of about 73% flour, 11% sharps and 15% bran, 
allowing 1% loss. He stated the speeds of the rollers to 
be 250 r.p.m. and the diameter 81/ inches. 

It is strange to relate that the use of iron rollers for 
grinding and crushing grain, malt, etc., was practiced in this 
country for 120 years before the advent of the roller process 
of flour milling. The first record relating to the use of rollers 
in this country was in 1753, when one Isaac Wilkinson was 
granted a patent No. 675 for making cast metal rollers 
to crush grain, corn, malt, etc. In view of this, one is tempted 


_ to ask why they should have remained unadopted in the manu- 


facture of flour for so many years.—By “The Scribbler,’ in 
Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 
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Protein and Flour 
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HIGH percentage of protein ip 

the mill-mix is not always a de- 
sirable flour characteristic, even when 
it represents gluten of high quality, 
Such a situation is a serious problem 
only in connection with blending, how- 
ever, for high protein wheats capable of 
yielding high quality gluten are so rare 
that they command rather high prices, 
They are usually worth all they cost to 
the miller supplying bread flours to com- 
mercial baking establishments, for if the 
flours they yield when milled alone are 
too strong it is an easy matter to sub- 
stitute sufficient quantities of “weaker” 
wheats—that is, wheats carrying less 
protein—to get the required strength. 
On the other hand, if the flours required 
need only a low or moderate quantity of 
high quality gluten, the miller would 
have no incentive to buy high priced 
high protein wheats. Under such cir- 
cumstances the problem sometimes is to 
avoid wheats in which high protein ber- 
ries are mixed. The types of flour un- 
der consideration would not be benetited 
by more than a moderate amount of even 
the highest quality gluten, and it can 
safely be assumed that the hard, vitreous 
berries in parcels of soft red wheat, for 
example, are worth less—to the buyer, at 
least—than are those running true to 
class. 

Millers of soft wheat flour are ordi- 
narily less concerned about the protein 
content of the mill-mix than are those 
milling bread flours. Chiefly their inter- 
est is negative. If their wheats are 
principally of the soft red varieties there 
is not much danger that the weaker and 
inferior varieties of the hard reds—those 
which are actually more yellow than red 
—will get into the mill-mix unnoticed. 
Here common sense observation is worth 
much more than any estimation of pro- 
tein quantity. It is true that protein 
determinations can profitably be used as 
insurance against too much “strength,” 
and that they will also reveal undesir- 
able weakness, but as has already been 
suggested, it is certainly not as difficult 
to distinguish undesirable characteristics 
in a soft red wheat as in the hard wheats 
destined to produce flours acceptable to 
the commercial baker. 

All bakers do not want flours of equal 
strength (that is, with equal percentages 
of protein). Usually, however, the miller 
making such flour is required to meet 
certain definite specifications which in- 
clude protein percentages. He cannot 
merely meet these, however; in addition 
he must exert the greatest effort to in- 
sure against undesirable properties not 
revealed by the protein estimation. These 
are not concerned wholly with the gluten 
quality of the flour; they have to do with 
properties more or less indefinable but 
best described in the language of the 
operative miller under the general head 
of “quality.” Precautions must be taken 
against various types of “unsoundness,” 
including mustiness, immaturity and heat 
damage—even the slight heat damage 
often ignored in grading, such as is re- 
vealed by darkened and brittle germs. 
Whether facilities for pre-milling are 
provided or not, a tentative blend should 
be made up, employing the best judg- 
ment possible with all information at 
hand as a basis. 
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A PERMANENT ADDITION 


to the Daily Diet 





NRICHED White Flour 
KE has become a permanent 
and increasingly important addi- 
tion to the American diet because 
it is the same good flour that has made 


American mills famous the world over. 


Enriched with vitamins and minerals, it 
is a wholesome and protective food . . . 
approved by those concerned with pro- 
viding wholesome, nutritious, and palat- 


able foods. 


Enriched White Flour is here to stay 


WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 








. . . and to become increasingly im- 


portant in the years to come. It is here 
to stay because it provides vitamins, 
minerals, and calories necessary to buoy- 
ant health. The people of the nation 
recognize the added value and impor- 


tance of Enriched White Flour and they 





will continue to demand it as 


time goes on. 


As the foremost manufacturer of 
pure vitamins and minerals, Merck 
has acted as a central and dependable 
source of enrichment ingredients. Backed 
by thorough experience, extensive re- 
sources, and rapidly expanding production 
facilities, we will continue to serve the 
milling industry in maintaining the justly 
won status of Enriched White Flour as 


a permanent addition to the daily diet. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemise RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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FANS AND THEIR APPLICATION 


OST of us think of fans as 
M something of relatively recent 

origin, say around 1900. How- 
ever, the industry is much older than 
that, as the first fan built by B. F. 
Sturtevant was made about 1864. At 
that time Mr. Sturtevant was working 
on a machine to make shoe pegs and was 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES— YO 


LEND YOUR MONEY 


By W. J. Oomk 


having difficulty with the quality of his 
product due to interference of sawdust 
and chips. It was in this connection that 
he built the first fan, which is very sim- 
ilar to the standard planing mill ex- 
hauster as we know it today. 

We also think of some other fan ap- 
plications as being of very recent date, 


BUY WAR 


Smoother 


Blending 


with 


COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


The one way to safeguard the quality of your own product 
. . . to protect its good name with customers . . 
that every single ingredient is right. When it comes to the 
Bicarbonate of Soda you use, you don’t have to worry if 
Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda gives 


it is Columbia. 


smoother blending. 


So specify Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda for 
smoother blending. Our Technical Service Department is 


ready at all times to help you use it to best advantage. 


. is to see 


such as air conditioning of public build- 
ings, railway air conditioning and tun- 
nel ventilation. The Allegheny tunnel, 
which is a railway tunnel about 3,000 
feet long, was ventilated in 1900. The 
first railway car was air-conditioned in 
1910. The first commercial comfort air 
conditioning job was the Pompeian Room 





COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
A specially prepared, uniform blend of U. S. P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. 
properties and freedom from caking make it most suitable 
as an ingredient in self-rising flours. Supplied to meet a 
variety of sieve specifications. 


Free-flowing 


COLUMBIA U. S. P. BICARBONATE OF SODA—A pure, 


clean grade of Sodium Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing 
U.S.P. specifications in every respect. Noted for its purity, 
whiteness and uniform particle size. 
powdered and granular form. 


Prepared in both 


COLUMBIA Essential Industrial CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA - 


SODA BRIQUETTES - 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS - 
*Hydrated Calcium Silicate 


* SODIUM BICARBONATE 
CAUSTIC ASH + PHOSFLAKE - 


+ SILENE* 
CALCENE** - 
**Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING « PITTSBURGH. PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON * ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE 
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of the Congress Hotel in Chicago, in- 
stalled in 1911. 

There are two general classes of fans 
in use today—the axial flow type and 
the centrifugal. The axial flow fan is the 
type in which the air flow is parallel 
to the shaft of the fan, and the cen- 
trifugal is the type where the air enters 
the center of the wheel and is discharged 
radially into a spiral casing, where it 
is expanded and discharged at right 
angles to the path of entrance. 

The axial flow fan is built in many 
variations, from the two blade airplane 
type propeller to those having as many 
as 20 blades, with the more popular 
designs having three to six blades. These 
fans are used primarily to discharge air 
from one room or space into another 
without any appreciable differential in 
pressure. During the past four or five 
years considerable development _ has 
brought the axial flow fan'into the range 
of pressure ordinarily reserved for cen- 
trifugal fans. Our company has heen 
offering a fan of this type for use up 
to 1%-inch static pressures for several 
years, and is now building one for the 
exclusive use of the navy which operates 
against pressures up to 60 inches of 
water. 

Centrifugal fans are generally divided 
into three distinct types—the radial 
blade or steel plate type, the forward 
curved blade, and the backwardly  in- 
clined blade. The steel plate fan wheel 
is regularly built with six to eight 
blades, the forward curved blade fan, 
except for the very small sizes, is usu- 
ally furnished with about 60 blades, and 
the backwardly inclined blade with 8 to 
12 blades. 

The radial or steel plate fan is the 
most widely used industrial fan and is 
used mainly in the handling of dust- 
laden air or for material handling, such 
as shavings, sawdust, corn, wheat, flour 
and many other products. The wheels 
of these fans vary slightly for different 
applications. The long shaving or open 
type wheel is used for long, stringy ma- 
terials. The same wheel with side plates 
is used for handling of materials which 
are not too large and are not stringy. 
The cone or back plate type wheel is 
generally recommended for handling 
fibrous materials such as cotton or wool. 

Another variety of this fan is made 
for high pressure work. It differs pri- 
marily from the planing mill exhauster in 
that the casings and wheels are narrow- 
er, thus producing much higher pressures 
for a given volume of air. This type of 
fan is generally used for forge blowers, 
primary air to oil, gas, and pulverized 
coal burners. The steel plate fan is :lso 
used as .a high temperature fan for 
handling air or gases at temperatures 
from 300 to 900°. For higher tempera- 
tures, say up to 1,400°, the fans are of 
special alloys and special construction. 
Today these fans are provided with ball 
bearings instead of water-cooled bear- 
ings. The heat is removed from the tan 
shaft by cooling wheel placed between 
the fan housing and the first bearing. 
We thus avoid the trouble from freezing 
and stoppage of water lines. 

The forward curved blade fan has 
been in general use for some 30 years 
now and is the most widely used of all 
fans in general ventilating work. Due 
to the large number of small curved 
blades, the use of this fan is generally 
restricted to handling relatively clean 
air. There are many installations of 
fans of this type handling dirty air, 
with the result that they require fre- 
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quent cleaning to keep their air delivery 
up to designed conditions. This fan has 
the advantage of being slow speed and, 
when properly selected, is the most quiet 
fan, making it especially desirable for 
use in churches, schools and various 
types of auditoriums where quietness 
must receive prime consideration. An- 
other advantage of this fan is that it 
takes up less space for a given volume 
of air than the other types. Due to 
its relative flat pressure curve through- 
out the range of good efficiencies, it is 
not suited for parallel operation. 

The fans in most of the warm air fur- 
naces, high velocity unit heaters, unit 
air conditioners, and small direct con- 
nected ventilating sets are of this type. 
It is also a very popular induced draft 
fan for rather simple boiler installations 
where the operating pressures are low. 
It is undesirable on induced draft work 
where we get a combination of high 
speel of the wheel and fairly large 
quantities of fly ash in the gases. Un- 
der these conditions the erosion is very 
severe, causing high maintenance cost. 

During the past 15 years the back- 
wardly inclined blade fan has come into 
very wide use because of its relatively 
steey pressure curve and its nonover- 
loading characteristics. With this fan, 
it is possible to predict in advance the 
maximum possible horsepower for a 
given speed, regardless of the pressure. 
Thus on jobs where it is impossible to 
predict or calculate the pressure drop 
accurately, you can definitely select a 
motor size for the fan speed and be sure 
that it will not be overloaded. With 
the steep pressure curve you get rela- 
tively small changes in volume for varia- 
tions in static pressure. On many jobs 
it is impossible to estimate accurately 
the static pressure, and on other jobs, 
such as air conditioning jobs, you get 
variations in static pressure due to the 
opening and closing of dampers in the 
branch ducts. - 

This fan is widely used today on gen- 
eral ventilating work, air conditioning 
systems of all types, industrial fume 
exhaust, high temperature industrial fans 
up to 900° F., forced draft fans for all 
types of boilers and stokers, and in- 
duced draft fans for either gas or oil 
fired boilers. 2 

The total pressure of a fan is the rise 
in pressure from the inlet to the outlet 
as measured by two impact tubes. The 
velocity pressure of a fan is the pres- 
Sure corresponding to the average ve- 
locity at the fan outlet. The static 
pressure developed by a fan is the total 
pressure minus the velocity pressure. 

It is this static pressure which we all 
use in selecting a fan for use on a 
given system. In other words, it is the 
pressure developed by the fan to over- 
come the resistance of a given system 
to the flow of air. When a fan is a 
part of a definite duct system and we 
find it necessary to increase the air 
volume, the important things to remem- 
ber are: That the volume of-air deliv- 
ered by the fan varies directly with the 
Speed change, the static pressure varies 
as the square of the speed change ratio, 
and the horsepower varies as the cube 
of this speed change ratio. For exam- 
ple: If we double the speed of a fan 
We get twice the air volume, four times 
the static pressure, and eight times the 
horsepower. It is important to remem- 
ber that the above applies only when 
there is no change in the system. If 
there is a change in the system, it is 
Recessary to recalculate the static pres- 
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sure on the basis of the new volume to 
be handled and refer to the fan perform- 
ance tables for the new speed and horse- 
power. 

In the selection of the fan for a given 
duty, it is necessary to first select the 
proper type of fan and then to select 
the proper size. Where quietness is an 
important factor, it is important to stay 
below outlet velocities which are known 
from experience to be satisfactory and 
to keep the efficiency as high as possible 
without getting too close to the peak of 
the static pressure curve. If a fan is 
too small for a given job, you run into 


the trouble of noise and high operating 
horsepower due to the lower efficiency 
and high outlet velocity. If the fan is 
too large, its operation is likely to be 
unstable, and if it is much too large we 
again get high horsepower due to the 
low efficiency. 

To millers the subject of fans can 
hardly be mentioned without giving some 
consideration to dust collectors, as most 
of the fan problems in the mills are in 
connection with dust collecting or con- 
veying systems. 

We all know that the success of dust 
collector installations varies greatly. 
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Some of them are perfectly satisfactory, 
while others cause trouble. For many 
years the cyclone collector has been used, 
and in a great many instances has been 
installed or selected by rule of thumb 
based on some previous installation. 
During recent years much research 
work has been done on the subject of 
dust collectors. About five years ago 
our company set up a special dust lab- 
oratory at our plant in Boston, which is 
very well equipped for the careful study 
of the problem. For the most part, 
their work has been concentrated on the 


(Continued on page 18a.) 





BETTER 


I'd like to see you add 
X-C PHOSPHATE because I'll get 


BAKING! 








BETTER 


I'd like to see you add 
X-C PHOSPHATE because its extra 
calcium promotes 


HEALTH! 





Housewrves and health authorities will 
both thank you for adding X-C Phosphate 
to your flour because X-C is extra rich in 
calcium. 

As little as one pound of X-C to a 
barrel of your flour will: 
1. Add enough acidity to counteract the 
excess alkalinity so often present in home- 
baked products. 
2. Add more than enough healthful, bone- 
building calcium to meet government 
standards for calcium-enriched flour. 

Add those two advantages to your flour 


ordinary phosphate used in phosphated 
all-purpose flours. 


X-C Phosphate can be easily and inex- 
pensively added to your flour in the same 
type of batch mixers used for self-rising 
flours...or it can be fed directly into your 
flour stream with any one of several feeders 
on the market. 


A phosphate of exceptional quality, 
X-C is made by the producers of HT 
Phosphate from the same heart-of-the-vein 
food grade lime and from phosphoric acid 
which tests better than 99.9% pure. 


and you ate sure to add to your list of 
regular, satisfied customers...yet you will 
pay no more for X-C Phosphate than for 





SPECIAL NOTE TO 
PRODUCERS OF 
ENRICHED FLOUR 


Excess alkalinity de- 
stroys vitamin B:. By 
adding X-C Calcium 
Phosphate to your flour 
you keep your flour on 
the acid side... prevent 
excess alkalinity... 
and save as much as 
50% of the Bi: lost in 
baking! 


phate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 


For samples and full details, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 








CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM...FOR BETTER BAKING 


* Extra calcium 


-BETTER HEALTH 
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Development of the Reeording Dough Mixer 





HE problem of mixing a small 
dough uniformly and evenly with 
pins moving in a small bowl is 
different from mixing a large batch in 
a big machine. When mixing a small 
dough, it is necessary either to have 
the pins move at a differential ratio, 
or to have stationary pins which hold 
the dough against the moving pins. The 


latter principle was adopted in making, 


the pull-fold-repull type of laboratory 
mixer (Swanson and Working, 1926). In 
a large mixer the gravity provides the 
necessary holding or pull back of the 
dough against the mixing arms. In the 
Werner-Pfleiderer mixer, the holding 
back is provided by the movement of the 
helical or spiral blades in opposite di- 
rections and at a differential speed ratio 
of two to three. Such a mixer does not 
produce as much of the pull-fold-repull 
treatment as is given the dough in high 
speed bakery mixers. 


PULLING, FOLDING, REPULLING 


The original suggestion of how this 
pulling-folding-repulling action might 
take place came from observing the con- 
struction and operation of taffy pullers 
seen in confectionery shop 
windows. Taffy is a very viscous and 
adhesive material and if an even 
uniformly distributed pulling, folding 
and repulling action could be obtained 
on this substance, the same should be 
possible with dough. However, the me- 
chanical treatment with the taffy puller 
does not start until the taffy has had 
a preliminary manual pulling so that it 
can be hung on the two moving arms. 
Since water is one ingredient when mix- 
ing starts, it is necessary to perform 
the operation in a bowl. This necessi- 
tates moving pins to stir the dough in- 
gredients and stationary pins to hold 
the dough so that the moving pins can 
perform the necessary mechanical treat- 


sometimes 


and 


ment. 


THE PULL-FOLD-REPULL MIXER 


A dough mixer embodying the fore- 
going principles was built in 1925 at 
Kansas State College (Swanson and 
Working, 1926). This dough mixer was 
later built as an attachment to the 
Hobart dough mixer and is called the 
“Hobart-Swanson mixer.” Since the 
Hobart company has ceased manufac- 
turing this attachment a mixer embody- 
ing the same principles is now made by 
the National Manufacturnig Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


THE PROCESS OF PULLING-FOLDING- 
REPULLING 


The moving and mixing parts contain 
two pairs of pins so supported and 
geared as to describe a planetary mo- 
tion. That is, while each of the two 
pairs makes a_ revolution each pair 
makes a secondary revolution as it cir- 
cles around the main center. This ar- 
rangement produces the double, or plan- 
etary, motion. The gearing of the up- 
per pins is so timed that each pair alter- 
nately straddles and hurdles the fixed 
pins. The timing is also such that when 
one pair straddles, the other pair hur- 
dles or passes between a fixed pin and 
the wall of the bowl. When a pair 
straddles a fixed pin, the dough is 
pulled, and then when this pair has 


By C. 0. Swanson 





Kansas State College 


pulled the dough over the fixed pin, it 
revolves so as to fold the dough, pre- 
paring it for being pulled again. Thus 
the dough is alternately pulled and 
folded and repulled so that all parts 
of the dough receive the same amount 
of mechanical treatment. This is very 
necessary in the laboratory testing of 
dough as well as in the bakery. 

When the machine is used merely as 
a dough mixer, there may be two, three 
or four fixed pins with one or two pairs 
of moving pins. Fewer pins are an ad- 
vantage in mixing small doughs, since 
more slinging around aids in the clean- 
up. When the machine is used as a re- 
cording mixer it is necessary to have 
two pairs of moving pins and either 
three or four fixed pins in order to pro- 
vide uniform resistance in the mixing 
order, 

USE OF A RECORDING WATTMETER 

Several attempts were made at meas- 
uring the varying behavior of dough 
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during mixing with the machine de- 
scribed in preceding paragraphs. Con- 
necting the mixer with a recording watt- 
meter gave a measurable success (Swan- 
son and Working, 1933). The curves 
obtained by this means gave a moving 
picture of the rate of dough develop- 
ment as well as dough breakdown under 
continued mechanical action. Various 
flours produced differences in curves. 
The curves from some flours rose rap- 
idly, made a sharp turn at the top and 
then made a steep descent. The curves 
obtained from other flours rose more 
slowly, made a rounded top and made a 
much less steep descent. This indicated 
that flours differed in the rate of doygh 
development and in the resistance to 
mechanical mixing. That is, the dough- 
handling properties varied greatly 
among flours. The main difficulty with 
the use of the wattmeter was that it 
registered the total energy input which 
included both the friction and the re- 
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Half of the Roller Floor in the New Flour Mill at Cordoba, Argentina 


NEW FLOUR MILL OPENED 
BY SOUTH AMERICAN FIRM 


NEW flour mill at Cordoba, Ar- 
A gentina, controlled by Messrs. 
Minetti & Cia, was officially 
opened recently, with an inaugural cere- 
mony carried out by the governor of the 
province of Cordoba. A ribbon in the 
Argentine colors, placed across the main 
entrance door, was cut by the governor, 
and the archbishop of Cordoba _pro- 
nounced a blessing. The mill occupies 
the site of the old plant that was de- 
stroyed by fire on April 14, 1940. 

A building contract was placed with 
Henry Simon, Ltd., in May, 1940, but 
the mill was not ready for operation 
until almost two and a half years later, 
due to the many difficulties encountered 
as a result of the war in obtaining and 
transporting materials. Several essen- 
tial machines were lost in transit dur- 
ing the enemy’s attempt to establish a 
blockade of the British Isles by sub- 
marine warfare. 

An efficient lighting system, ample 
space for operations, and a modern mill 


laboratory to assure efficient control of 
process and products, are among the 
features of the plant, which is designed 
for a capacity of 180 tons of wheat in 
24 hours. 

The wheat cleaning and conditioning 
plant is of all-metal construction. The 
milling system comprises five breaks, 
three scratch, and 13 reduction opera- 
tions. Scalping, grading, dusting and 
flour dressing are done almost entirely 
on plansifters. Modern packing equip- 
ment enables the production of 24 hours 
to be packed in eight hours. 

History of the Minetti company be- 
gan in 1892 when Don Domingo estab- 
lished the first mill at Santa Clara in 
the province of Santa Fe. The ca- 
pacity of this small mill was just 30 
tons of wheat per day. Today the mills 
controlled by Messrs. Minetti at Cordoba 
and other centers require a total of 
1,500 tons of wheat daily, or a total 
yearly consumption of 450,000 tons of 
wheat. 


sistance of the dough. This situation 
prompted the development of a mechan- 
ical system for recording the varying 
behavior of dough while being mixed, 


PRINCIPLES OF THE RECORDING DOUGH 
MIXER 


The first recording dough mixer was 
a union of the pull-fold-repull dough 
mixer with a compound lever system for 
recording the varying resistances of the 
dough during the mixing process. The 
mixing bowl rested on ball bearings to 
reduce friction to the minimum. The 
compound lever system magnified the 
small but varying movements of the bow! 
resulting from changes in dough resist- 
ance. These movements had to be small 
because the free path of the moving pins 
was very limited in passing among the 
fixed pins. In order to register in- 
creasing resistance of dough while being 
mixed, as well as continued and decreas- 
ing resistance, it was necessary to have a 
weighing mechanism connected by a lever 
to the support of the bowl. This weigh- 
ing mechanism was affected by a pen- 
dulum-supported weight and was adopt- 
ed because of the absence of friction. 
This weight could be adjusted to fit the 
doughs from average flours as well as 
the width of the chart paper. This same 
lever which was connected directly with 
the bowl support and the pendulum was 
also connected with an adjustable oil 
dampener or shock absorber. This dam- 
pener prevented sudden swings of the 
pendulum and made the curves more 
smooth. 

The chart paper chosen was that of 
Esterline-Angus. The rate of movement 
of the chart was controlled by a system 
of gears so adjusted that the rate of 
movement was one minute between the 
curved lines. Since the most suitable 
speed for the mixing of dough was not 
known, the first recording dough mixer 
was made with four sheets. These could 
be shifted at will and made it possible 
to study the effects of rate of mixing 
on dough development and dough disin- 
tegration. 

Illustrations of the construction of 
this recording mixer as well as views of 
the machine itself are given by Swanson 
and Working (1933), by Swanson and 
Clark (1936) and by Swanson (1937). 

CURVES REVEAL DOUGH HANDLING 
PROPERTIES 

One of the most important facts re- 
vealed in the use of this mixer was the 
variation in curves from different wheat 
varieties (Swanson, 1936). The curves 
from some varieties rose rapidly, the 
turn at the top was comparatively sharp, 
the descent was steep, and the main hand 
became smooth and narrow. This indi- 
cated rapid dough development for 4 
given amount of energy input. But it 
also showed sensitiveness to mixing; 
which in turn means poor dough-han- 
dling properties. The curves from other 
varieties rose more slowly, the tops were 
more rounded, the descent was less steep 
and there was also less narrowing of the 
latter portion of the band width. This 
indicated a slower rate of dough de- 
velopment and also more tolerance t? 
various degrees of mixing, which indi- 
cates better dough-handling properties: 
With the large use of machinery in the 
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HOW PURE 
IS ‘PURE’? 


How PURE is “pure” salt? 99.75%? 
99.46%? Or, do you need Diamond 
Crystal—99.96 % pure—whose average 
yariation is no more than 0.01%, plus 








First let us ask—have you installed 
water-softening equipment? If you have, 
beware of impure salt. For salt impuri- 
ties—calcium sulphate, calcium chlo- 
ride, and magnesium chloride—are the 
same ones that make water hard. 





If you calculate the hardness imparted 
to 40° brine by salt, you will see that 
99.75% pure salt adds 267 parts per 
million of calcium and magnesium hard- 
ness. A 99.46 % pure salt adds 572 parts 
per million of hardness. A 99.03% pure 
salt adds exactly 1030 parts per mil- 
lion. If your water softener takes out 
100-150 parts per million, your salt may 
add several times the calcium and mag- 
nesium being removed! Pure Diamond 
Crystal Salt (99.96% pure) will add 
only 41 parts per million of calcium and 
magnesium hardness to 40° brine. 





Don’t forget that calcium and mag- 
nesium introduced into your food prod- 
ucts must be added to what is in your 
water supply. For, in processing food 
products that contain pectin or protein, 
calcium and magnesium alter their 
physical properties, developing tough- 
ness. And, as you know, the public judges 
food products by their tenderness. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT I8! 

If you have a salt problem, write gur 
Director of Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-6, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 
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modern bakery, dough-handling proper- 
ties assume one of the primary quality 
considerations. Since dough-handling 
properties are inherent in a variety, the 
recording dough mixer became from the 
very start a valuable instrument in test- 
ing varieties in the wheat improvement 
work, 


PROTEIN CONTENT A MAJOR FACTOR 


Another important fact brought out 
by the curves of the recording dough 
mixer was the variation of curves within 
a variety. Curves within a variety often 
differed among themselves more than the 
curves between varieties. These varia- 
tions are shown in curves presented by 
Swanson (1939). Continued use of the 
recording dough mixer demonstrated 
that protein content was the main fac- 
tor for this variation within varieties. 
Therefore in comparing curves from 
different flours the protein content must 
be taken into consideration. Subsequent 
tests have shown that growth and 
storage conditions also have an influ- 
ence. Thus while the curves have 
proved themselves very valuable, they 
do not show what is desired to know 
about a wheat or flour without refer- 
ence to a number of factors. But this 
is true of all other tests for quality, 
even the baking test. 
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Conveyors Need 
Attention! 


HERE are few pieces of equipment 

in the mill or elevator that suffer 
more from neglect than do screw con- 
veyors. Adequate lubrication is very 
difficult, but it is an absolute essential 
of efficient operation. Grain or products 
of grain are always rather dusty, and 
even when they are not actually abrasive 
they still have the property of absorbing 
lubricants. Not only is friction loss high 
when bearings are “dry,” but wear is 
excessive and will soon result in sagging 
and misalignment, causing still greater 
loss of efficiency. This loss is multiplied 
many times when sagging becomes great 
enough to permit the flights to scrape 
the conveyor linings. 

The oil ducts in conveyor hangers are 
often stoppered at the top with a plug, 
or the shank of a grease or oil cup may 
be screwed in. There is, of course, a 
tendency for the dust to accumulate in 
the passageways, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find them so effectually closed 
that not even “thin water” could pass 
through and reach the bearing. 

Probably the magnitude of power 
wastage common to the operation of 
screw conveyors is not often fully ap- 
preciated. The chief requirement for 
its avoidance is care—and the need for 
maintenance of all equipment has never 
been more important than at this time, 
when the milling industry faces its big- 
gest job. 
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Corton bags are safely and economically 
delivering flour, grain, seeds, feeds, sugar, fertilizers, 
chemicals, produce, meals, nuts, and countless other 
articles. Sometimes it seems as though there is scarcely 
a material that is not satisfactorily shipped in a cotton 
bag designed for the purpose. 


Coupled with this unusual versatility is exceptional 
strength. Cotton bags absorb terrific punishment and 
come back for more. Their salvage value is unsurpassed. 


Cotton bags are extremely flexible, too. They readily 
conform to odd corners and shapes . . . permitting com- 
pact, maximum loads that resist slipping and shifting. 


Insist on cotton bags—your best buy. 


Note: NATIONAL CONSERVATION, also, calls for cotton 
bags—bags that are used over and over again 
for many purposes—bags that save labor and 
shipping space. 





TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


ALL 








NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 
@ Made to Fit Any 


@ Immediate Delivery 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 






Capacity 


Square Sifter 


Ask for Particulars 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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(Continued from page 15a.) 
collection of pulverized fuel fly ash, as 
it appeared to be the problem that was 
causing the most trouble throughout the 
of this kind it is 
necessary to investigate all types and 


country. In work 
sizes of collectors and the various kinds 
of dust. 

The performance of dust collectors is 
dependent upon many variables such as 
the dust loading (grains per cubic foot), 
specific gravity, size distribution of the 
dust particles, air velocity and density. 


The size of dust particles is measured. 


in microns, a micron being 1/1,000th 
part of a millimeter, or 1/25,400th part 
of an inch. Thus a 25 micron particle 
has a diameter of 1/1,000th of an inch. 
The equivalents in microns of the ordi- 
nary screens used in dust sampling are 
as follows: 
100 mesh 
150 mesh 
200 mesh 


148 microns 
105 microns 
75 microns 
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60 microns 
43 microns 


250 mesh 
325 mesh 
With the simple cyclone under five feet 
in diameter and with an inlet velocity 
in the neighborhood of 3,500 feet per 
minute, we could expect a_ collection 
efficiency ranging from 95% of the 100 
mesh particles down to 25% of the 325 
mesh particles. In many dust samples 
substantial percentages of the dust are 
smaller than 20 microns. It is these 
that are discharged, 
causing trouble from other parts of the 
plant and neighbors. 


smaller particles 


The types of collectors in general use 
today are the simple cyclone, groups of 
small cyclones, cloth screen arrestors, 
and electric precipitators. The electric 
precipitator is the most efficient. It is 
especially efficient on the extremely fine 
particles and less efficient on the large 
particles, which is just the opposite of 
other types of collectors. 

The cloth screen collectors are widely 
used, giving collection efficiencies as high 
as 98% on fine materials. I believe that 
most of us are familiar with the many 
types of these collectors which are of- 


various manufac- 
Their use is limited as to tem- 
perature of the air entering them. With 
cotton bags, the normal maximum tem- 
perature is 180° and with wool bags 
it is 250°. Some collectors have been 
built with asbestos cloth bags, but as a 
rule these have not been satisfactory. 


fered today by the 
turers. 


The cyclone type collector is the most 
common in use today, and is very satis- 
factory for the collection of heavy and 
relatively coarse material. The use of 
several small diameter cyclones of spe- 
cial design in place of one large one 
results in remarkable improvements in 
efficiency. It is this type of collector 
that has been receiving special attention 
from the various manufacturers and for 
the past few years has been used rather 
extensively. 


¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Note.—This article is repro- 
duced from the March Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. It was 
read before a meeting of District No, 5 
of that organization. Mr. Oonk, the writ- 
er, is associated with the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. 
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MAN-HOISTS 








Reprinted from the “National Safety 
Council News Letter” 


FEW days ago, in one of our 

plants, a screw driver came zing- 
ing down along the man-hoist. It hit 
a man using the hoist, striking him 
glancing blow on the head. 
seriously injured, 


He was not 


There is no getting away from it; 
man-hoists are dangerous. So many of 
us use them so often that we forget the 
danger. 

A man riding a man-hoist is using an 
unprotected shaftway. He does not have 
a roof over his head; he has no guards 
around him. He is standing on a small 
step, holding a handle, and suspended 
on a moving belt in a hole right down 
through a building. 


We can’t be too strict in our enforce- 
ment of a rule that nothing but a man 
should be carried on a man-hoist. It is 
so easy to get lax on this point. Some 
one from the office sticks a scratcl pad 
under his arm and steps on. Then some 
one with an empty sample pan tries it. 
Then some one with two or three sam- 
ple pans full or partly full gets on. 
Some one from the office has a brief 
case and wants to get up quickly, A man 
coming to work with his lunch or a bundle 
of clean clothes decides to ride. Where 
does it stop or where does it begin? 


Actually, there is only one safe rule— 
nothing on the hoist but men. And in 
their pockets, nothing that doesn’t be- 
long there. 


Most plants are rathe~ strict in enfore- 
ing this rule, but it is so easy to break 
that we feel this warning should be read 
by all. 


June 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


In one of our plants there are two 
ways of getting to the scale floor. One 
way is on the hoist and the other up the 
steps. Whenever, the scales are to be 
inspected by the inspector, several hun- 
dred 50-lb weights have to go up to the 
scale floor. 


This plant uses a lot of precautions, 
but the fact remains that the weights 
are put on the steps one at a time and 
elevated. No one is allowed on the hoist 
during this time. 

From a strict safety standpoint, there 
is no compromise. This should not bt 
done. If the company, in designing this 
building, installed only the man-hoist and 
the steps, then the steps should be used 
for the transportation of any thing but 
men. 





Another point is the protection of the 
shaftway. Some time ago we hear of 
material being piled too high around the 
shaftway on an upper floor. One bag 
worked loose and fell down. No one 
was one the hoist at the time, but what 
might have happened? 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Man-hoists are dangerous, any way We 
look at it. There must be no letting 
down of the bars on the safe use of the 
hoists. 
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A completely modern steam plan! a- 
tains a thermal efficiency of about 18%; 
while in a diesel practically one third 
of the heat of the fuel is utilized. Of 
the remaining two thirds, about one half 
goes into the cooling water and the other 
into exhaust. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


i] FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
n FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- ” > 3 
d ing the largest exclusive wheat 
: d 
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malting plant in America enables an 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of Canmore Br 


unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- Woven under Swiss 
ments. Our laboratory service is Technical Supervision 


. available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 


mendations. Write or wire us for Durable and Unifo rin in mesh 


| quotations. THe Sitk Of THe Future 


The Kansas Milling |] »™:RObInSON :«n 


ROCHDALE. ENGLAND. 


WICHITA Compa ny KANSAS Representatives in Canada and U.S. A.— 




















KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 68 Higgins Avenue, WINNIPEG 
Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
a and Feed Mills 
600 Mutual Building ‘ Kansas City, Missouri 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 







































Fulton’s Superior Printing and Design Increase the Value 
of the Excellent Display Space on the Surface of Your Bags. 


In Addition to Standard Containers We Offer 
Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 





FULTON BAG & COTTON i) i © Oe oe) 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans KRansas City. K 


arms. 
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Sealed Flow 


ASPIRATORS 


Patented floating unit method automatical- 
ly provides constant equalized spread of 
grain. This assures uniform cleaning of all 
the grain and avoids power waste through 
movement of unused air. An added feature 
is a light polishing of the grain directly 


preceding its aspiration. 


The two No. 30 Sealed Flow Aspirators above are used 
ahead of the grinding bins of a 2500 barrel 
flour unit in an Eastern mill. 





HAAKY Equipment Doesn’t Cost —It Pays! 





Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A. 


June 9, 194; 


Elevator Men to Face Wartime 
Problems at Special Meeting 


New wartime problems confronting 
plant operators will be aired and solu- 
tions sought at a specially called meet- 
ing of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents to be held at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minn., June 18-20, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Gil- 
bert P. Lane, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co.’s plant manager, Riverdale, Ill. The 
conference has been termed an “execu- 
tive” meeting in an effort to reduce rail 
travel, but a large attendance neverthe- 
less is expected. 

Shortage of manpower, job instruction 
training, manning tables, replacement 
summaries, training and holding the new 
employee, safety training, salary and 
job freezing, women employees and the 
problems their introduction entails, and 
many other kindred discussions will take 
up one session. Handling farm-stored 
grains, carrying corn over the summer, 
moisture studies, and the successful 
round table on handling and storing, 
will take another session, and a third 
will be devoted to wartime protection, 
inspection of the precautionary measures 
in vogue in the Duluth-Superior area, 
static, dust explosion prevention and 
training the new employee in fire pre- 
vention work. Operation and mainte- 
nance questions will share a fourth ses- 
sion with the safety committee’s reports 
and the awarding of trophies to those 
going through the last contest without 
an injury. 

O. B. Duncan, Salina Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas City chapter recently. Harley 
J. Hixson, Continental Grain Co., is the 
new first vice president, and John Blow- 
ers, Wyandotte Elevator, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., second vice president. Peyton 
A. Kier, Standard Milling Co., is now 
secretary-treasurer. 

Robert R. Bredt, Fruen Milling Co., 
succeeds Clarence C. Bach, Twin City 
Trading Co., as president of the Minne- 
apolis chapter of the society. Also 
elected at the last meeting was Clifford 
A. Maclver, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
vice president. James Auld, Hales & 


Hunter Co. was re-elected secretary. 
treasurer. ; 

Gordon Laugen, Archer-Daniels-\jq. 
land Co., is the new president of th 
Chicago chapter. Stephen Halac, th 
Glidden Co., is first vice president, ang 
Lloyd Forsell, Albert Schwill & ( 
second vice president. Leonard Daniel 
son, Arcady Farms Milling Co., is see. 
retary. 
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PUBLISHES NEW CATALOG 

The Teuscher Pulley & Belting (o, 
St. Louis, Mo., has just issued its ney 
catalog No. 44, on power transmission 
machinery and equipment. The company 
celebrates its 44th anniversary this year, 
having started the business on March 
16, 1899. 
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Proper Grinding 

of Screenings Is 

Feed Mill Duty 
@ By W. B. Griem 


Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture 


RAIN screenings are fed in very 

large quantities in this country. 

Their gross analysis, when com- 
pared with price, usually makes them an 
economical ingredient for dairy and sheep 
feeds. 

Research work on the feeding value of 
screenings is limited, although some Ca- 
nadian work indicates that the fraction 
containing the small black weed seeds, 
which includes the mustards, is of poor 
value. Research work has probably been 
neglected because screenings are vari- 
able both in composition and analysis. 
It would be impossible to make much 
use of experimental results obtained 
with any one particular lot of screenings. 

On the practical side, the long and 
continued use of screenings has firmly 
entrenched the product in the feed trade. 
Millions of sheep have been fitted for 
market on a grain ration consisting al- 
most entirely of screenings. Many dairy 
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Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, mina. 
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GREENING WIRE CLOTH 
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OUR No. 44 CATALOG 





ON REQUEST 
TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


801-803-805 N. Second St. 


“The Test of Time Since ‘99” 
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rds receive a 16% protein screenings 
feed as almost the sole grain ra- 
Nn ion, Milk production is usually satis- 
| g xctory. Criticism from the feeding side 
is that the cows do not always keep up 
wir body weight during lactation unless 
sme grain is fed. 
The purpose of this article is to call 
to the attention of manufacturers their 
responsibility in the proper grinding of 
greenings prior to incorporation into 
nixed feeds. Some of the state feed con- 
trol laws specify that no viable weed 
seds are to be present in feeds. Others 
st a tolerance, the Wisconsin law speci- 
fying @ maximum of 0.25% viable no1- 
noxious and 0.01% viable noxious. The 
reason for these limitations is obvious 
when it is considered that feeds are a 
ission [iB gurce of weed infestation. Feed ingre- 
npany HB gents are assembled from widely scat- 
year, tered regions so that viable weed seeds 
March [iin feed can rapidly distribute new weeds 
toa region or farm previously free of 
such weeds. The tremendous economic 
loss in crop production from weeds is 
vel known. The losses due to tainted 
nik from certain weeds is also a seri- 
ous problem in the dairy regions. 
The old Maryland work and the more 
recent Nebraska work show conclusively 
that a large percentage of weed seeds 
pass through the digestive system of 
all farm animals retaining high germina- 
very Mg tive capacity. Poultry practically de- 
ntry, fg toy all weed seeds. Here the difficulty 
com. Mays that they refuse many of the seeds 
man jg Which are thereby scattered on the range 
sheep fj % into the litter. The Nebraska find- 

ings indicate that of six weed seeds 
ue of fm studied, sheep, horses, hogs and calves 
. Ca- fe passed 64, 87, 88 and 96 viable seeds re- 
ction spectively per 1,000 fed. Well over half 


‘etary. 
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eeds, of the weed seeds separated from dairy 
poor feeds germinated in tests made in Wis- 
been consin feed control laboratory. Un- 
vari- broken endosperms sometimes will ger- 
lysis, fy “inate. 

nuch When manure is stacked for two or 
‘ined thtee months the viability of the seeds is 
ings. 

and 


rmly CANADIAN MILL BURNS 








Fire causing $75,000 damage destroyed 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.’s 
0-bbI mill, elevator and warehouse at 
Portage la Prairie, near Winnipeg. Losses 
included 62,000 bushels of wheat and 
‘ome flour. The mill, built in 1885, was 
bought by the Lake of the Woods com- 
Pany in 189]. 
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practically entirely destroyed. However, 
the experiment stations recommend con- 
tinual spreading of manure in order to 
conserve the fertilizer value. Also, the 
animals retain the seeds for several days 
which permits dropping directly in the 
pasture: 

The only solution, therefore, is to 
destroy the seeds before the feeds are 
formulated. The grains used in scratch 
feeds can be easily cleaned thereby elim- 
inating this type of product as a possible 
source of weed infestation. 

The examination of many samples of 
dairy feed indicates that some manufac- 


turers are doing an excellent job in 
grinding screenings. Others should be 
able to do comparable work. From ob- 
servation it appears that the load in the 
hammer mills is of great importance. 
When the grinders are loaded too heavily 
the hammers do not have the ability 
to reduce the seeds properly. It would 
seem that grinders could be so adjusted 
for size of screen, speed and load that 
ground screenings would be practically 
free of unbroken weed seeds without 
making their use prohibitive because of 
grinding cost. 

For convenience in examining ground 


21a 


screenings for unbroken weed seeds it 
is necessary to examine only the portion 
which passes a 2 mm round holed screen 
and is retained on a 1 mm round holed 
screen. 

It is reasonable to believe that if all 
feed manufacturers would properly 
grind their screenings the acceptance of 
screenings base dairy feeds would be 
greatly enhanced. Manufacturers would 
be doing a great service to agriculture. 
The American farmer is definitely be- 
coming “weed conscious” as is indicated 
by the many noxious weed eradication 
programs now under way. 





SIX ADVANTAGES of Liquid HCN 
Fumigation Aid Busy Mill Men 





1. COMPLETE FUMIGATION under all conditions is as- 
sured by Liquid HCN—with or without ‘'clean-up”— 
saving time and giving real economy in use. For stan- 
dard dosage with “clean-up” only 8 oz. per 1000 cu. 
feet is required: without “clean-up” dosage may be frac- 
tionally increased to insure complete kill (100% kill 
has been secured with as little as 12 oz. per 1000 cu. ft.). 





3. HARMLESS TO PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT. Liquid 
HCN has no adverse effects on flour or other mill 
products. It will not affect the product nor attack or 
corrode hard-to-get machinery or operating equipment. 


5. ECONOMICAL PROTECTION. Cost comparisons show 
Liquid HCN fumigation is the most economical method 
of insect control available for mills, warehouses, eleva- 
tors—in fact for all fumigation needs. It &7//s all stages 
of insect life—meaning less frequent need for fumiga- 
tion to keep insect infestation under control. 





2. ADAPTABLE to fumigation of all types of mills and 
warehouses. Liquid HCN is clean, easy to use, rapid in 
action. A minimum amount of sealing-up or other 
special preparation is required for efficient fumigation 
when Liquid HCN is employed. This means minimum 
interruption of work or production schedules — an 
important feature for busy mills. 





4. SAFE AND CONVENIENT to use, Liquid HCN is ap- 
plied from the outside—after building is vacated and 
locked. A few simple precautions make Liquid HCN 
entirely safe for all mill fumigation requirements. 


6. EXPERIENCED HELP AVAILABLE. There is no shortage 
of skilled operators or equipment for efficient fumiga- 
tion of your mills, plants or warehouses. You can turn 
the job over to experts by calling in an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. Let us recommend a competent 
organization, without obligating you in any way. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON FUMIGATION FOR 
INSECT AND PEST CONTROL WRITE FOR FREE MANUAL 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * AZUSA, CALIF 


DON’T WAIT-FUMIGATE! 
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SPEED! CAPACITY! 


HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED FoR 
FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND MS. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Weevil-Killing Chemical Dust 


Not Proved, 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—No chemical dust 
to control weevils in stored wheat has 
yet been found which would justify its 
use for commercial purposes, according 
to officials of the division of cereal and 
forage insect investigation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who are inves- 
tigating a report from London that 
British chemists have discovered such 
a preventive from spoilage of grain 
by insects. 

The London report said that the new 
discovery would result in a $1,500,000,000 
cut in stored wheat loss,’ but failed 
clearly to identify the character of the 
preventive. The story: further said that 
tests had only been made in small lab- 
oratory experiments, and gave no indi- 
cation that the dust had been tried un- 
der commercial conditions or recommend- 
ed for commercial use. 

“We are making an effort through 
official channels to learn the identity 
of the chemical dust referred to in the 
London report,” said C. M. Packard, 
in charge of the department’s division 
on cereal and forage insect investiga- 
tions. “Whatever it is, its efficiency when 
used in stored grain for the prevention 
or control of insect injury, and its suit- 
ability for such use, would have to be 
established by adequate trials by re- 
sponsible and disinterested agencies in 
this country before we could recommend 
it for commercial use.” 

Dr. Packard added that a number of 
dusts have been tested by Department 
of Agriculture investigators, but none 
of them has proven suitable for prac- 
tical use in grains to be used for food 
or feed. 

Officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have experimented unsuccessfully 
with pure quartz sand ground to a fine 
powder for preserving stored wheat from 
insect attack, and tests have also been 
made using borax, soybean flour, sulfur 
and lime. 

Reporting negative results obtained 
on insecticidal value of certain dusts 
from the protection of stored grain, a 
government publication makes these ob- 
servations: 

“To mix powdered sand with grain 
at the rate of 600 lbs per 1,000 bus and 
then remove the sand would seem to 
make the treatment impractical from a 
purely economic viewpoint. 

“Sulfur dust was slightly effective with 
10 and 12% moisture wheat, but in the 
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Say USDA Men 


16% moisture wheat treated with this 
dust insect development was almost , 
rapid as in untreated wheat of the samp 
moisture content. Lime showed goog 
protection for 10 and 12% moistur 
wheat and some protection for 16% mois. 
ture wheat, although not adequate fo, 
practical purposes. 

“With the exception of the wheat hay. 
ing a 16% moisture content, there was 
no increase in infestation in the samples 
treated with borax, and no life was ap- 
parent in any of the samples at the time 
of examination. It would seem) there. 
fore that treatment with 1% by weight 
of borax is adequate proteciion for 
stored grain against insect attack. Un- 
fortunately, its use cannot be recom- 
mended since it is absorbed by thie grain 

“Insect development varied among the 
different untreated samples of wheat, 
Development was exceedingly slow in 
that of 10 and 12% moisture content 
but rapid in wheat of 16% moisture 
content. 

“A number of poisonous dusts have 
been recommended from time to time for 
the protection of stored seeds from in- 
sect attack and there is little doubt that 
many of them are highly effective. They 
are, however, of value only in protecting 
grain that is intended for seeding pur- 
poses, and it is doubtful whether they 
should even be recommended for this 
purpose owing to the chance that treated 
grain may accidently be used for food. 

“According to the results of these 
studies it does not seem likely that ade- 
quate protection from insects can be ob- 
tained for stored grain by admixture 
with dusts other than those which are 
poisonous or which exert some deleterious 
effect on the grain.” 





Manpower 











(Continued from page 6a.) 
ed, there has been a marked decrease in 
pirating, hoarding, job shopping and 
absenteeism. 

We have area manpower directors in 
principal cities and more than 1,500 
local offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Area directors and 
managers of each office were selected 
with care from the civil service register 
and were thoroughly trained for theit 
jobs. 


& Buriar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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- Industrial Alcohol 














(Continued from page 3a.) 

tities than any other grain because of its 
higher starch content and the compara- 
tive market value. From a strictly eco- 
nomical standpoint more corn can be 
raised from an acre of ground and the 
cost of production per bushel is less 
than for any other grain. 

Rye is only used in small quantities, 
usually for yeast food. It may be used 
in the manufacture of whisky and spirits 
for its flavoring value. Rye is lower in 
starch content than either corn or wheat, 
put still it can be used successfully if 
the cost of a pound of starch in rye 
is less than the cost of starch in any 
other grain. Rye, like wheat, causes 
more trouble in the recovery of distill- 
ers’ dried grain than corn, due to the 
type of protein in rye. The feeding 
value of rye distillers’ dried grain is 
less than the same product made from 
corn. This is due to a lower fat and 
yitamin A content of rye in compari- 
son to corn. 

Barley malt is used in the manufacture 
of alcohol for the purpose of aiding in 
the conversion of starch to sugar. Since 
yeast will not work on starch, it is neces- 
sary to convert the starch into sugar so 
the enzymes of yeast will be able to 
change the sugar into alcohol by the 
process of fermentation. Maltsters are 
able to obtain a higher diastatic value 
from barley when malted than from any 
other grain. This does not mean that 
barley must be used for conversion, but 
simply that it is economical to do so. 

Wheat is being used in large volume 
with very good results. Even though 
the starch content of wheat is nearly as 
high as corn the distilleries are having 
trouble to obtain as high a fermentation 
efficiency as they do using corn. This is 
particularly true where wheat is used 
alone; foaming in the fermenter may 
result in loss of mash by overflowing the 
top of the fermenter. 

Wheat, like rye, contains a different 
type protein than corn, which results 
in fouling the tubes in the evaporators, 
which reduces the capacity 5f the recov- 
ery plant for distillers’ dried 
Having a surplus of wheat in storage 
and no surplus of corn it is a life-saver 
in the production of alcohol for war 
purposes the same as being the staff of 
life for human food. On the other hand, 
80 much of our agricultural livelihogd 


grain. 


is dependent on raising wheat that the 
use of it for alcohol certainly does create 
& valuable market for a part of the 
surplus. 

There is no question but what the 
millers have played an important part 
in furnishing a raw product to replace 
Molasses in the manufacture of alcohol. 
Granulated flour can be used to advan- 
tage in any commercial alcohol plant 
that does not have equipment for grind- 
ing its own grain. It may also be used 
in small distilleries which have no 
equipment for the recovery of their 
by-products. Some distilleries are using 
@ combination of granulated flour and 
Whole grain. 

Granulated flour is higher in starch 
content than any of our grains because 
the bran coat and germ stock have been 
Temoved. Our experience in using it 
alone resulted in a lower fermentation 
(ficiency than when it was used in com- 
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bination with corn. Most of the regu- 
lar grain distilleries do not have suit- 
able equipment for moving the granu- 
lated flour from the box car to the 
cooker or suitable equipment for recov- 
ering the distillers’ dried grain and sol- 
ubles. There are only a very few dis- 
tillers who have equipment for recov- 
Without 
all the by- 


product would be lost when granulated 


ering distillers’ dried solubles. 
this equipment practically 


flour is used for the mash bill in the 
distillery. 

Cattle feeders who take the stillage 
from the small distilleries in Kentucky 
do not like the use of granulated flour 
because of its low percentage of solids 
and vitamin A content. 

In producing industrial alcohol from 
an all grain mash bill the average dis- 
tillery with modern recovery equipment 
is able to recover 17 lbs of dark dis- 
tillers’ dried grain or 8 lbs of distillers’ 
dried solubles and 9 lbs of light distill- 
ers’ dried grain from each bushel of 
whole grain mashed. These grains re- 
covered from the manufacture of alcohol 
are needed to supply the great demand 
for protein and supplement feed for 
livestock. The dark distillers’ 
grains and the light distillers’ 
grains are used for the various types 


dried 
dried 


of cattle, sheep and horse feeds. The 
distillers’ dried solubles are being used 
for poultry and growing pig and calf 
rations. Research over the past four 
years has shown that distillers’ dried 
solubles will replace dried skim milk 
in poultry rations. This is due to its high 
content of yeast protein and the B com- 
plex vitamins, namely, riboflavin, panto- 
thenic acid, nicotinic acid, thiamin and 
others. With the shortage of dried skim 
milk and whole milk it is very essential 
that as much distillers’ dried solubles are 
produced as possible. 

Some of the distillers believe if the 


miller is going to process a grain for 


the distillers he should deliver a product 
over 90% starch; that is, go all the way 
in place of just removing the bran coat. 
A 90% starch content product might be 


23a 


a good product to deliver to the plants 
making butylene glycol, a product used 
in making synthetic rubber. Then there 


would be no recovery problems. 








‘"AKRON”’ Leather Belts 


Machinery 


for 


All Kinds 


Milling 





Known and Used 
by Millers for 57 Years 





Memphis, Tenn. - ° ‘ 
Greenville, S. C. - - - 


Chicago, Ill., Guy H. Castle - 





The Akron Belting Company 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENCIES 


Minneapolis, Minn., J. K. Howie Co. - - 


- - 406 S. Second Street 
15 Augusta Street 
20 Flour Exchange 


619 W. 120th Street 
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The GRAIN ELEVATORS of DULUTH,;MINNESOTA 
THE CONSOLIDATED, CAPITOL, OCCIDENT and PEAVEY DULUTH 
Welcome the Executive Meeting of 
THE SOCIETY of GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


All of the Elevators inithe Group Have Been Appraised by 
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[LABORATORY SERVICE | 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Fkeedand Grain Industries 
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GRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
WO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein’*Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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GRINDING-—-THE BASIS OF FEED 





RAINS used for feeding animals or 
(; as food for human beings provide 

both fuel for producing heat and 
energy and materials from which new 
body cells may be built. Like any other 
fuel or building material, they must be 
prepared and placed in a favorable en- 
vironment before they can be utilized. 
Large chunks of coal, or even of wood, 
will not “burn” under conditions usually 
existing in a stove or furnace, and in the 
same way, relatively large cereal grains 
will not readily enter into the slow com- 
bustion process which must proceed with- 
out interruption to avoid waste and dis- 
order. 

With respect to the utilization of sub- 
stances necessary for body growth and 
repair, careful preparation is no less 
necessary. Engineers do not dump a few 
tons of clay and another few tons of iron 
into a hopper and expect them to be 
transformed into a reinforced concrete 
building. On the contrary, elaborate proc- 
essing precedes the formation of steel 
bars and the stone-like “concrete” which 


WHAT IT TAKES! 


The plant shown above was recently acquired 
by The Day Company to meet the needs of a 


steadily increasing business. 


It has over 5 times 


the floor space of the former plant in addition to 
improved materials and products handling facili- 


ties and considerable new equipment. 


Extended 


and improved quarters also have been provided 
for the engineering and office staffs. 


You are invited to join us in the advantages of 
this new plant through submitting your dust con- 


trol problems, large or small, to us. 


We also 


solicit your inquiries on flour storage bins, bag 
cleaning units, pneumatic conveyors, and other 
sheet metal equipment and fittings. 


\Vte 
\\ 4, 





ass CVn 


THE DAY COMPANY 


810 Third Avenue N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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encases them in many modern structures. 
All this processing is physical—that is, 
physical means are employed in preparing 
for whatever chemical changes are to oc- 
cur. 

It is believed that man first used grains 
for food in their natural state, but many 
centuries must have elapsed since the 
discovery that processing them in some 
way not only made them more palatable 
but more efficient. Roasting was prob- 
ably resorted to in very early times, and 
the roasted berries were found vastly su- 
perior to raw ones. Roasting facilitated 
the “milling process” carried on by the 
teeth. The berries could be divided into 
small particles with greater ease, and no 
doubt the chemical nature of the constit- 
uents was greatly altered by heat in a 
manner making assimilation more nearly 
perfect. 

It is curious that man should have so 
completely neglected the processing of 
grains for feeding domestic animals. Only 
a few decades ago a great many farmers 
fed fattening steers corn on the ear, 
merely breaking the ears so that the ani- 
mals could get the broken pieces in their 
mouths. As might have been expected, the 
bovine molars failed to reduce a large 
percentage of the kernels, though they 
presumably did a fair job of shelling 
them off the cob. No doubt some one has 
at some time computed the average per- 
centage of the grain assimilated and the 
percentage rejected, but no figures are 
available at the moment. 

Early man was not satisfied with either 
roasted whole grains or raw meals for 
his own sustenance, and long before he 
made any effort whatsoever to crack or 
grind for the benefit of domestic animals, 
he not only ground grains for his own 
use but separated out the floury portions 
and formed with them and water—and 
perhaps some other ingredients—a dough 
which when baked turned into bread, of 
a sort. It may be that he was coddling 
himself, and that in so doing he started 
a nefarious project which has altered his 
digestive apparatus so much that he is 
today quite incapable of utilizing raw 
grains for food, ground or unground. 

If what the faddists say about this and 
that and the other thing is true, an ex- 
ceedingly bad situation was thus cre- 
ated. It is said, however, that the alarm 
expressed concerning the alleged dental 
deficiencies of modern man, compared 
with his distant ancestors, is just a 
little far fetched. Evidence from the 
long past indicates strongly that teeth 
are not so very durable as grinders of 
grains—which is not surprising when 
their structure and composition are com- 
pared with the finest millstones ever built. 
Even the very hard metal rolls now used 
need to have their surfaces refinished fre- 
quently when grinding grains that are 
free from sand and grit. If they had to 
work on the same materials the teeth of 
ancient man did they would need fixing 
oftener than they do. 

It was not merely because teeth wore 
out too quickly that it was thought ad- 
visable to relieve them of a good part of 
the work they had performed. The per- 
formance was never very good, and the 
digestive tract was called upon to do 
what the teeth didn’t. Possibly this turned 
out fairly well when it was the chief 
function of the man, but when he turned 
his energies to other tasks, particularly to 
mental ones, either the one job or the 
other was neglected. Energy is required 
when work of any kind is done, and there 
is no other form of energy as expensive 
as the energy of living muscles. 

When muscles are used to prepare food 
for assimilation, and to carry out the 
process of assimilation with foods inade~- 
quately prepared, they require so much 
of the energy produced that there is lit- 


tle left for anything else. The use of 
grinding (or crushing) apparatus, even 
when the energy was supplied by human 
legs and backs, threw a heavy burden on 
slaves but relieved the masters of a tre. 
mendous task. In those times only the 
masters and their retinues lived; slayes 
merely existed. Later, when beasts of 
burden were pressed into service as prime 
movers of grinding or crushing mills, man. 
kind as a whole began its first real aq. 
vance in civilization. 

The mill, operated by mechanical ep. 
ergy, became the most potent force in the 
development of man. It enabled him to 
nurture his body and still have cnergy 
left over for other uses. From the mechan- 
ical mill—the grinder, the first instru- 
ment in the process accomplishing effec. 
tual assimilation of nutriment—came al] 
other mechanical devices, including vehi- 
cles of transportation and apparatus for 
providing comfort, convenience ani sani- 
tation. Without the mill there would have 
been no telescopes to search the skies, no 
microscopes to help in the fight against 
disease. There would have been no books 
to read, no music worthy of the name, no 
security against plague and pestilence, no 
organized society of any description. 

The mill has advanced from a crude 
makeshift device to a complex system of 
efficient machines designed to prepare 
grains both for human and livestock con- 
sumption with high economy and preci- 
sion. In spite of a tremendous propa- 
ganda, white bread has retained its pres- 
tige, and white bread is the product of 
wheat carefully selected and milled under 
conditions insuring not only economical 
production but purity and adaptability in 
a very high degree. With the products of 
grains, mankind found a fair measure of 
security, and he could retain it with vir- 
tually every other source of food cut off; 
without them, the advancement gained in 
a score of centuries would surely slip 
away. 

The ground products of grain are im- 
portant not merely because they relieve 
animal molars of tasks impossible of full 
accomplishment but because they can be 
blended with other ingredients useful in 
the provision of a “balanced” diei. For 
hundreds of years little if any conscious 
thought was given to this, even with re- 
spect to needs of human beings, but it is 
most remarkable that for so long a time 
the mill was virtually unused in the prep- 
aration of animal feedingstuffs. Appar- 
ently it did not occur to anyone that the 
“fuel” which supplied the power of the 
beasts used prior to invention of the water 
mill could be utilized more efficiently by 
appropriating a part of that power for 
fuel preparation, and the period of awak- 
ening is within the memory of most active 
men. 

Today the feed mill is not mercly an 
establishment in which grains are ground 
or crushed, although grinding is still the 
first and most important step (after 
cleaning) in the preparation of cormmer- 
cial mixed feeds. These are produced for 
every conceivable purpose, and they are 
in the animal nutrition what well-pre- 
pared bread is in the diet of humankind. 
They include other useful ingredients be- 
sides the ground products of grains, but 
as with bread, these other ingredients are 
secondary. 

The mill—that is, the actual grinding 
apparatus—is of no less importance now 
in the production of feedingstuffs than in 
the production of breadstuffs. In milling 
flour, a multiplicity of grain separators 
and cleaners, middlings purifiers an‘ sift- 
ers are necessary adjuncts of the grinder 
—the roller mill; in the preparation of 
commercial mixed feeds, the grinders—!® 


. some cases rolls and in others various 


types of cutters, hammer mills or mills 
employing rapidly-revolving steel plates 
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as reducing mediums—are supplemented _ with all the conditions. Other transmis- 
by machines for cleaning the grain and sion equipment—line-shafts, pulleys, belt- 
paratus and equipment for blending ing, etc——must be judged likewise upon 
and mixing various ground products with evidence, and not upon guesses or the 
whatever other ingredients are required. opinion of anyone likely to be swayed by 
With very few exceptions, modern flour prejudice or self-interest. 
mills as well as modern plants for grind- The term “modern” has been used sev- 
and blending commercial feeds are eral times in connection with plants de- 
powered either with electric motors or signed to mill flour as well as those manu- 
diesel engines. In many instances where facturing feedingstuffs as principal prod- 
a diesel is the prime mover it drives an ucts, but it was not intended to convey 
electric generator which transmits energy the thought that all mills of either type in 
to several motors advantageously located. operation at the present time are strictly 
Never before in history has power been modern with respect to equipment or pro- 
as economically produced, although the cedure. It can be said that most are mod- 
cost to the user is not always as low now ern in purpose—which means that the de- 
as it has been at some time in the past. _ sirability of operating toward well-under- 
This is due not to inefficiency of power stood ends is now fairly well recognized. 
production or utilization, but to the Year by year this recognition becomes 
higher cost of fuels. more widespread. In spite of all evidence 
The electric motor is not strictly a apparently to the contrary, it has been 
prime mover. It should be classed with demonstrated time and time again that 
transmission equipment, and whether or milling can be made a profitable business 
not it is justified in that respect by effi- when business methods are employed, and 
ciency is a matter that must be left to the greatest of these is efficient produc- 
the judgment of an engineer familiar _ tion. 





t THE GRAIN VAULTS AT MALTA * 

















Still in use, according to recent news notes from Malta, are the ancient 


underground grain storage vaults at Valetta shown in the accompanying pic- 
tures. These granaries are hewn out of the rock foundation upon which the 
city stands, as are the shelters which seem to have protected most of the in- 
habitants under Malta’s severe aerial strafing of World War II. They have been 
used for grain storage since the days of the Knights of Malta, and probably were 
built after the siege by the Turks in 1565. They undoubtedly were constructed 
as a reserve storage in time of siege or war, and as they are always kept well 
filled they still fulfill the same purpose. The tops or entrances to the wells are 
sealed with huge round stones. The mills of Malta use these granaries and 
receive storage certificates from the government, which controls them. When 
grain is taken out, a tripod with a pulley wheel is rigged up over the entrance 
hole and one or two men go down and fill baskets that hold about a bushel and 
a half. These are hauled up by hand, emptied into sacks and hauled to the 
mill. A thick layer of straw is used to cover the grain in each vault as a means 
of preventing moisture damage. 
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S/4y 4 Fare Ks 
7 THEN THe ere NDS 


BEN BUG’S WAR COUNCIL... 27°. 


You see, gentlemen, our 
forces have greatly in- 
creased, due to the ene- 
my's neglect of prevent- 
ive measures. Our num- 
bers have been doubled, 
tripled,by the arrival 
of healthy youngsters 
with voracious appetites. 
We'll concentrate our 
attack in the machinery, 
where 90% of you boys will} 


get busy right away/ ‘ ee, 


MILLER, 





—_ 





CORRS 
GENERAL MACHINERY TREATMENT, followed by oc- 
casional SPOT treatments with LARVACIDE as recom- 
mended, will concentrate this penetrating gas where the 
enemy is thickest. Your LARVACIDE gas attack will 
smack them in the toughest spots, right through tangled 
webbing and boot stock, cleaning out not only the full- 
grown fighters, but the larvae and egg life to boot. 








APPLYING LARVACIDE WITHOUT MASK 
and Without Exposing Operator to Fumes 
In the Small Mill, the FUMALEG Applicator, using 
bottle attached to each leg, treats the leg and much 
of the connecting machinery by simple technique, re- 
quiring no mask. This System costs only a few pennies. 
Write for special FUMALEG folder, which includes com- 
plete instructions for treating other machinery also. 











7 comes in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and handy 1 Ib. 
EEA PE Ve 5 | (= Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed can, 6 or 12 
to wooden case. Stocked in or near your 


neighborhood. Address 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 Liberty street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ CINCINNATI @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 














The Steinlite 


Moisture Tester 
is 


ACCURATE 


STEINLITE ... 
one-minute 
moisture tester. 









Yes sea the Steinlite’ is 
Accurate for three reasons: 
(1) During manufacturing 
each and every unit’ is 
checked and calibrated 
against the official govern- 
ment oven moisture testing 
methods. (2) It is designed 
and built by an organization 
of electrical engineers .. . 
pioneers in the radio field. 
Materials are the finest ob- 
tainable; workmanship by 
skilled craftsmen; inspection 
rigid. (3) The Steinlite is 
just about as easy to operate Sold on 10-day free trial, 
as a radio. No previous ex- NO deposit, Karly shipments. 
perience necessary to get ac- Over 3,000 users. Write for 
curate readings. Operates on literature. 

radio frequency impedance 

principle. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for scales, triers, sieves ... all grain and 
seed testing equipment. 





630 Brooks Building Chicago, TT 
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FIRE PROTECTION MEN 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


June 9, 1943 


discuss essential measures to safeguard Price said that there were more large loss electrically conductive flooring materia); 


wartime production from fire due to fires in American industrial plants in 1942 to minimize the danger of static ele. 


sabotage, bombing, or the many acci- than in any similar period in history, tricity and non-sparking floor surfaces j; 


dental hazards associated with emer- while in the first three months of the war plants handling explosive and flan. 
mable materials. A. H. Nuckolls, chair. 
man of the N. F. P. A. committee oy, 


hazardous chemicals and explosives, re. 


Measures to Safeguard Wartime Produc- gency production at the forty-seventh present year—1943—there were about as 
annual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
Detailed during the entire year of 1942. 
upon the specific fire problems in major The conference closed on the after- 
noon of May 13 when H. L. Miner, man- 
ager, Safety and Fire Protection Divi- 
On the evening of May 10, David J. sion, E. I. du Pont de 
Price, of the United States Department & Co. Ine, 
of Agriculture and President of the Na- 


tion From Fire Menace Discussed many big industrial fires as occurred 
at Forty-Seventh Convention tection Association. reports 


ported on the fire hazard properties, 


Cuicaco, I1n.—Nearly a_ thousand fields constituted, as usual, one of the storage methods and extinguishing tech. 


high ranking Army and Navy officers, highlights of the meeting. niques for various chemicals, former 


fire chiefs, fire marshals, industrial fire Nemours limited to laboratories, which have come 


protection men, insurance men and many 


others from all parts of the United 


spoke on “Safeguard- into common use in war production. } 


States and Canada gathered at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, May 10-13, to 


tional Fire Protection Association, presid- 


ed at the first general session. President 


ing War Industry.” E. J. Meyers, chair- 
man of the N. F. P. A. committee on 
static electricity, reported on the use of 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
yp yon this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. Brown, chairman of the N. F. P, 4 
committee on dust explosion hazards, 
presented a report on the prevention of 
magnesium dust explosions. 

David J. Price, Principal Chemical 
Engineer, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was re-elected jresident 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion as the forty-seventh annual meet- 
ing was brought to a close. Others re- 
elected were Richard E. Vernor, Chica- 
go, and C. C. Johnson, New York, vice 
presidents, and Hovey T. Freeman, Proy- 
idence, R. I., secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Flour Mill Employees 
Take Dunwoody Course 


A machine operator’s training course 
designed for employees of war )lants is 
now in operation at Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis. Under the 
plan announced by Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
director of the institute, no charge is 
made for the course either to the indi- 
vidual or to the firm participating in 
the program. 

The improvement course consists of 
an eight-hour day for a period of 12 
weeks during which employees selected 
for it will be given general instruction 
in the operation of some one or more 
machines and in subjects related to the 
operations of machines. 

Eighteen employees of General Mills, 
Inc., were among those present at the 
first class Monday, May 24. High praise 
for the project came from plant heads 
and employees alike. Fred 
plant manager of General Mills’ me- 
chanical manufacturing division, wrote 
Dr. Prosser: 

“In this splendid contribution you are 
making to the war effort you are add- 
ing but another page to the distinguished 
record that your institute has }uilt in 
the past which has made it one of the 
outstanding institutions of the country.” 


Blumers, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
ASSISTANT LABORATORY MANAGER 
Dr. A. G. Olsen has been appointed 

assistant manager of General Foocs Cen- 
tral Laboratories at Hoboken, N. J. He 
will continue as director of the food 
technology section. 

Dr. Olsen has been with the compan) 
since 1923 when he joined the researc 
department of the Postum Cereal C0 
Inc. Battle Creek, Mich. Before be- 
coming associated with the Central 
Laboratories in 1939, he was research 
director of another GF subsidiary, Wal: 
ter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, Mass: 
He is a member of the Americaii Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, the Amen 
can Chemical Society, and a fellow 
the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science. 

A. B. Doran, formerly manage! of t 
office and service divisions of the Ce™ 
tral Laboratories, has been tra sferred 
to General Foods headquarters office ® 
assistant to the manager of the research 
and development department. 


he 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 














A trocer 
Backs the Products 
that 
Push Themselves 


Ask a grocer why he pushes products 
packaged in Bemis Deltaseal Bags and 
chances are he’ll say it pays to back a 
product packaged to sell itself. 


And products in Deltaseal Bags do 
push themselves. The attractive Bemis 
printing catches the shopper’s eye... 
asks her to buy. The handy pouring 
spout makes it easy for her to pour 


and measure the contents... makes 


her a repeat customer. 














BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 


Headquarters for the 


DELTASEAL System of PACKAGING 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo 


Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell 
Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles 


Louisville « Memphis » Mobile « New Orleans « New York 
City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City ¢ Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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Hart Carter’s Sensational ; | ae 


Milling Development! 


woul 

Yet 
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; : | La Catone : | dust; 

iA A : ¥ ‘ own 

MILLERS PRAISE IMPROVED QUALITY, | «= 2 &»# 'J[- 

’ : 65. S| , 

; St ae ago 

LOWER POWER COSTS! | — : 
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Considered a year ago as a “revolutionary milling advancement,” the Puro- ae ng Be % i? a. > a ee = 

grader has definitely proved to the complete satisfaction of leading millers that it Sts a : SSeS = 2 3, , ~~ ~ 

meets their requirements for efficiency, accuracy and economy. Not only has its Rs: Rie } eres a nA 

unusual combination of principles gained quick and ready acceptance but the re- a su 

sults delivered have proved beyond a doubt that the machine offers significant ; : or 

milling advantages. Separations are so thorough, branny material can be sent di- : It 

rectly to feed from the head of the mill. Use of the Purograder also conserves : cg’ ee ere - 

moisture, keeping middlings mellower and bran tougher so that bran adhering to % ‘ per SS . 

middlings can be more easily flaked out and scalped off. Although new installa- a 

tions will be limited until after Victory has been won, the success of the ma- shut 

chine to date in mills fortunate enough to buy and install early, indicates wide- : eS atio 

spread benefits to the milling industry in the postwar period ahead. @ Smaller i ge , . 

] 

; ae Se: 3 ae ae nig! 
HART-CARTER COMPANY | tee 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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IN THIS FIRM FAITH 


HILE the steady advance in the officially’ com- 

puted wheat price parity and imminence of an- 
nouncement of approximately eleven cents per bushel 
increase in the government’s loan rate on wheat daily 
brings nearer the apparently inevitable conflict be- 
tween high wheat costs and low ceiling prices on flour 
and bread, last week’s developments encouraged the 
hope that direct processor subsidies would not be used 
to soften the blow of crashing price worlds. 

In Congress, in the Department of Agriculture, 
among such practical minded men in authority as Ches- 
ter C. Davis and, most particularly, among the indus- 
tries and trades likely to be affected, opposition to pay- 
ment of subsidies to maintain the fiction of noninflation- 
ary food price levels grew from day to day. Along with 
this, or rather an essential part of it, was steadily 
increasing understanding and resentment of the ad- 
ministration policy of easing itself out of its labor 
wage impasse by the futile “rolling back” of living 
costs at prospectively very great outlay from the 
treasury. 

It is especially encouraging to observe that what- 
ever uncertainty may have existed as to the attitude 
of the milling industry toward processing subsidies 
now is definitely at an end. The industry, probably 
with few or no dissenting voices, has declared that 
it wants no subsidies with all of their inescapable im- 
plications of bonuses and profiteering and all of the in- 
evitable accompaniments of technical regulations and 
consequent inept bureaucratic policing. On this sound 
rock of faith it has taken its stand, and it is not at all 
likely that it will change this stand for any reason 
of expediency, even of possible profit for itself. This 
is as it should be. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








PRICE PSYCHOSIS 


E doubt if those learned in what we used, in 

our school days, to call “the science of the soul” 
would approve the phrase captioning this comment. 
Yet there unquestionably exists a mental state which 
may be so termed with reasonable respect for technical 
accuracy. Such psychosis is fairly general in all busi- 
ness and industry. No doubt members of many in- 
dustries believe it to be especially pronounced in their 
own field. We ourselves are certain that it is definitely 
characteristic of the flour milling business. 

There was a time up to perhaps a score or so years 
ago when the formula “price plus production equals 
profit” was widely, almost universally, recognized in 
the conduct of even the smallest flour milling estab- 
lishment. The three terms pulled together. They were 
hot even recognized as sometimes antithetical. What 
each miller did was to offer his products for sale at 
a price which yielded a profit. If there were people 
to buy at that price he ran his mill. If there was not 
a sufficient demand at that price he reduced operation 
or even closed down his mill until demand revived. 
It simply was not in his book that price should be 
reduced to force people to buy what they did not 
need or care for. 

Then along came production volume. Scientific cost 
accounting discovered that no miller could afford to 
shut down his mill or even to reduce its rate of oper- 
ation. It also discovered that price animated pro- 
duction, that with a sufficiently low price any partic- 
war mill could be operated at full capacity days, 
nights and even Sundays with a resulting great reduc- 
The millers who 


tion in production cost per unit. 
first learned and thereafter applied this price-produc- 
tion formula virtually revolutionized the milling in- 
dustry and also for a time made large profits for their 
own enterprises. They were in the same class with 
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the great industrialists who created the production 
line. 

But it did not long work quite the same way in 
milling. Converting wheat into flour is a bulk busi- 
ness with a low processing cost relative to the whole 
A miller adds perhaps 
twenty per cent to the cost of the raw material as 
against hundreds of per cents added by coverting pig 
iron into precision machinery. Thus the mass pro- 
duction formula applied less effectively to milling. 

Indeed, after a time, it was discovered that in pro- 


per unit value of the product. 


ducing flour for commercial bakers it scarcely applied 
at all. 
rate of production proved quite unequal to the task. 
There came a time, perhaps reaching a sort of all- 


Low price as the sole means of enabling high 


time high about six years ago, when selling price de- 
clined to a point where it did not equal production 
cost at any rate of mill operation. It was then that 
a considerable section of the industry literally threw 
consideration of production cost out of the window 
and wilfully determined to operate mills on full sched- 
ule regardless of cost. 

The casualties, known and unknown, soon became 
very great. Scores of old-established milling enter- 
prises everywhere in the country were driven out of 
business. Scores of others were grievously hurt and 
have since been making a courageous fight, with vary- 
There has 


been a certain amount of self-correction, improvement 


ing results, to retrieve their lost fortunes. 


resulting in some sense from a situation unable to 
become worse having to stabilize at some point or even 
get a little better merely through the turning of the 
wheel of fortune. 

This last milling year, the one which for a majority 
of larger merchant milling establishments closed last 
week, was much more profitable for the industry as 
a whole than any other in the past decade. This was, 
however, due less to acts of members of the indus- 
try than to a happy combination of circumstances. 
The war situation encouraged large purchases of flour 
for the first months of the milling year, feed prices 
rose several dollars per ton and, presto, there it was. 

Then came the ceiling price deadlock and a virtual- 
ly total stoppage of volume buying. This was suc- 
ceeded by the most marked’ change in ‘conditions in 
years resulting from the establishment of workable 
price ceilings, an almost panicky rise in rate of buy- 
ing and a veritable seller’s market. For the first time 
in a very long period, the whole volume of “big bag” 
bakery flour trade was sold at a margin over cost of 
Millers hardly could be- 
lieve the evidence supplied by their own eyes, ears 


material and manufacture. 


and operating accounts. 

Perhaps it was due to this lack of faith or, more 
probably, because of their own lack of experience in 
selling their products at an actual margin over cost 
that, having better times in the bag, they failed to 
tie the bag. For at least six weeks past recoveries 
on current sales of flour, not only to the bakery trade, 
which is chiefly being discussed in this comment, but 
also in family flour trade have been steadily declining. 
Millers in position to get a broad view of the market 
in supplement to their own operations, say that mar- 
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gins on flour are down fifteen to twenty cents per 
barrel and showing greater tendency toward further 
slipping than toward any degree of recovery. 

Unquestionably the seller’s market has definitely 
surrendered, not to the ruinous price level of six 
months ago but to a point where there is little cheer 
for millers in looking forward to summer when buy- 
ers normally anticipate their requirements for several 
months ahead. The danger which would accompany 
the industry’s booking any large quantities of flour 
at present levels, with feed prices at peak and a 
hundred war hazards in the background, emphasize 
themselves, 

On the other hand, the demand for flour in this 
country is so assured for months, quite probably even 
for years, ahead that there is simply no reason why 
millers should not sanely and sensibly accept slow 
buying periods for exactly what they are—slow buy- 
ing periods—and await the turn of the tide. Under 
no possible circumstances can any of them make un- 
due profit as the result of war conditions. They can, 
however, and certainly should be able to lay aside 
their transient fears of dull business, lack of order 
“backlogs” and all of the other habits and practices 
of years and take things as they come, particularly 
since such a course virtually insures a healthy market 
and a healthy industry for a very long time into the 
future. 

There is neither room nor reason for any sort of 
price psychosis in the present situation of the flour 
milling industry. 
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FELICITATIONS 


ILLERS interested in sale of flour to Latin- 
American countries and, in particular, those di- 
recting the affairs of the Flour Millers’ Export Asso- 
with the action of 
ihe Board of Economic Warfare in freeing flour 
from the 


ciation, express satisfaction 


so-called decentralization under 
Officials of 
are permitted to 


plan, 


which _ political destination countries 


exercise determining influence 
identities 


port sellers and other important matters. 


in decisions of ex- 
It is an- 
ticipated that under the individual licensing system 
with fair allocations of available shipping space, the 
freedom of trade will be as great as is possible under 
wartime conditions, especially in the matter of trans- 
portation. 


regarding shipping, 


It is true that the volume of flour business avail- 
able in the Latin-American field considered in con- 
nection with prices obtainable makes the trade desir- 
able chiefly because of hopes for the future. Some 
millers, indeed, regard it as costing rather more than 
it is worth. Nevertheless, not only do we have an eco- 
nomic duty in caring for the needs of our southern 
neighbors, but it is fair to believe that those millers 
who today are keeping their connections active and 
their brands in the markets will some day have a 
worthwhile trade asset. It was for this very purpose 
that the Export Association was formed and in the 
accomplishment of which it is, despite several rough 
spots in the road, giving excellent account of itself. 

Incidentally, our Washington news story on this 
subject last week contained the somewhat astonish- 
ing statement that the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion was set up “for the purpose of co-operating with 
government in felicitating the movement of flour to 
South and Central American buyers.” We can recall 
no more appropriate typographical error in our nor- 
mally accurate news columns. So, taking our key 
from it, we felicitate both the officials of the Board of 
Economic Warfare and of the Association upon the 
obviously cordial relations which exist between them. 
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THE DIMINISHING SURPLUS OF WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—Notwithstanding the enormous quantities of wheat still in store 
in Canada and a reasonable prospect that this year’s production will reach somewhere 


near the estimate for 1943 there are those who visualize a shortage of wheat next | 
The existing supply is going down faster than 


year, or not much later than that. 


was at one time thought possible and the pace of reduction may easily accelerate. 
Certainly, when the full force of the demand for wheat and flour for relief of need 
in countries devastated by Germany comes into effect available supplies of wheat will 
be none too much. Shipping will be the sole and only limiting factor. 

It is easy to see in this picture a reason for anxiety that the milling industry 
of Canada should be kept in first class operating condition from now onward. In 
terms of food value and availability flour will be more easily and more quickly de- 
livered to consumers in the stricken countries than wheat, even if they have the means 
of converting grain into flour. It may also be assumed that most of the occupied coun- 
tries which have been subject to German brutalities for any length of time will have 


been stripped of their own milling machinery and equipment. 


This will make it im- 


possible for them to do anything with wheat in the meantime or until their mills 


have been restored. 


As yet there is no definite sign that the government of Canada is fully aware 
of the significance of the foregoing facts in relation to preparedness for what is to 
come. Urgency of many other matters makes it difficult for authorities to get down 
to grips with such problems but, on the other hand, time will not be available after 


the war for things that should be done now. 


A few comparatively simple changes 


in existing regulations regarding labor, machinery replacements and the provision 
of necessary financial means out of current mill earnings are all that the government 


needs officially to make. 


Millers themselves will undertake to work out details of 


arrangements necessary to give force and effect to all requirements in this case. 


There are really no complexities. 


As a matter of business it is important for Can- 


ada and her farmers that the flour milling industry should now be brought up to a 


state of highest efficiency and kept there despite current wear-and-tear. 


A.H.B. 





K. A. McLENNAN RETIRES 
AS ROBIN HOOD MANAGER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Officials of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., announce the 
retirement of K. A. McLennan as west- 
ern general manager of the company. 
Mr. McLennan will 
president and, with headquarters at Van- 


remain as a_ vice 


couver, will also continue as managing 
director of Terminal Dock & Warehouse 
Co., Ltd. 

T. J. Williams, formerly sales man- 
ager of the province of Alberta, has been 
promoted to be sales manager in Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, with head- 
quarters at Moose Jaw, Sask. 

W. J. Henning now has his headquar- 
ters at Calgary, Alta., he having been 
appointed sales manager of Alberta in 
addition to carrying on as sales man- 
ager of British Columbia. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREIGHT ASSISTANCE CONTINUED 
Winnirveo, Man.—The free freight as- 

sistance policy on western grains shipped 
to eastern Canada and British Columbia 
for feeding of livestock is to be contin- 
ued, Agriculture Minister Gardiner has 
announced, This policy was introduced 
in October, 1941, and renewed in June, 
1942. From Oct. 20, 1941, to last April 
30, a total of $14,285,268 
against claims for freight assistance by 


was paid 


the six provinces concerned. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MAN ON HONORS LIST 

Winnireo, Man.—R, C. Reece, a past 
president and prominent member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was included 
in the King’s birthday honors list. He 
was made an Officer, Order of the British 
Empire for his patriotic and philan- 
thropic work. 


GEORGE WESTON INTERESTS 
BUY VANCOUVER BUSINESS 


Vancouver, B, C.—The George Wes- 
ton interests, headed by Garfield Weston, 
Canadian-born member of the British 
House of Parliament, have further ex- 
tended their interests in western Can- 
ada by the purchase of the National 
Biscuit & Confection Co., Ltd., of Van- 
couver. P 

The National Biscuit Co. is one of the 
largest manufacturers of biscuits and 
candies in the West. The company re- 
ported current assets at Dec. 31, 1942, 
of $192,615, against which there were 
current liabilities of $153,874, leaving net 
working capital of $38,737. The com- 
pany floated a bond issue in 1930 to 
erect a reinforced concrete 
building adjoining the original three- 
story brick factory building and installa- 
tion of modern equipment, greatly add- 
ing to capacity. 

It is reported that expansion of the 
local plant is planned by the new owner. 
I.. H. Nicholson, founder of the com- 
pany, will continue as managing director. 

The Weston organization has wide- 
spread interests across Canada, includ- 
ing a bakery at Victoria, B. C., and the 
former Cowan-Dodson bakery in_ this 
city. The latter is one of the firms 
operated by Weston’s Bread & Cake 
(Canada), Ltd., of Winnipeg, wholly 
owned subsidiary of George Weston, 
Ltd. Another subsidiary in the West 
is Independent Biscuit Co., Ltd., which 
manufactures biscuits in Calgary, Alta., 
and acts as a sales outlet for George 
Weston, Ltd., and William Paterson, 
Ltd., of Brantford, Ont., another Wes- 
ton subsidiary. 

From all indications, the 44-year-old 


six-story 


magnate, who has purchased the West 
Vancouver palatial residence of A. J. T. 
Taylor, intends to make his headquar- 
ters in Vancouver and to expand his 
interests on the Pacific Coast. 
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SMALL WESTERN MILLS 
TO GRIND FOR BRITAIN 


Man.—Western Canada’s 
small flour mills will be used to grind 
5,000,000 bus of wheat into flour for the 
Imported Cereals Division, British Min- 
istry of Food. This was made known at 
a meeting of members of the Manitoba 
Millers Association held here last week. 

The members met with F. L. Bishop 
of the flour advisory board and G. S. Mc 
Arthur, of Toronto, A. W. Harrison, 
secretary of the association, announced. 

The millers adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the wheat board to allow a producer 
to grist 75 bus of his own wheat for 
personal use, over and above his final 
wheat quota. 


WINNIPEG, 


Twenty mills were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEES APPLIED TO BARLEY PRODUCTS 
Man.— The = equalization 
fees which apply to western grown oats 


WINNIPEG, 


and barley also apply to products manu- 
factured from barley malt, pot and pearl 
barley, according to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The equalization fee, al- 
ready in effect, to be charged on the ex- 
port of these products, will be based on 
the current of equalization fee 
charged for the exports of barley. Pot 
and pearl barley are under export per- 
mit control, and barley malt will be 
placed under export permit control im- 
mediately. Export permits will be re- 
quired for these products, regardless of 
the country to which export is made. 


rate 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

$29,537,300 FOR FARM AID 
WinnireG, Man.—Assistance given to 
prairie farmers under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, Prairie Farm Income 
Act and wheat acreage reduction in the 
fiscal year 1942-43 totaled $29,537,300, 
compared with $59,633,500 the 

previous. 


year 


—————————EEEE 
MILLS ALLOWED SPECIAL 
REPAIR PRIVILEGES 


Toronto, ONT.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association reports receipt 
of a priority rating order issued by 
Ottawa under which industrial proc- 
essors, which is assumed to include 
flour mills, are permitted special 
privileges in regard to repair, main- 
tenance and operating supplies. Ap- 
parently this regulation removes one 
of the handicaps under which flour 
mills have been laboring. It is pre- 
sumed that the country mills of On- 
tario will now be able to function 
more fully since they should be able 
to keep themselves in a better state 
of repair. 


a 


HEAVY GRIND IS REPORTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA MILLS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Practically all 
western mills are now working to capac- 
ity, leaving them little or no time to 
shut down long enough to make neces. 
sary repairs following on government re- 
quests for fullest output. 

No export flour business has been 
worked through this port for some time, 
most of the business moving via Atlantic 
ports to take advantage of the shorter 
haul to the fighting forces in the Old 
World. There have been reports of 
Canadian flour sales to move from Pa- 
cific ports but the best information here 
is that if any of this business is :noving, 
it is being routed via U. S. Pacific Coast 
ports. 

Bakers continue to buy large amounts 
of flour while store sales are down very 
considerably. There is no doubt, ac- 
cording to leading flour men, that addi- 
tional flour sales could be made to bak- 
ers if these people could get the neces- 
sary ingredients to go along with the 
flour such as sugar, shortening, etc. In 
a number of, cases some of the smaller 
bakers have had to close down for a 
week or so in order to catch up with 
their sugar quotas. The big bakers are 
unable to get sufficient ingredients in 
their cake business. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPANIES 
ENJOY SHARES MARKET BOOM 


Toronto, Ont.—The grain elevator 
companies of Canada are going through 
a little boom in the shares market. Most 
of these stocks have gone up materially 
since the first of the year, advances 
amounting to 20 and 25% being shown 
by favorites. Adverse crop conditions 
may modify this situation from now on, 


though the amount of grain held over 


from 1942 and earlier years insures a 
substantial volume of storage earnings 
for some time to come. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LAKE OF THE WOODS TO REBUILD 

Wiynirec, Man.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., will erect a new flour 
storage building, a new elevator, office 
and hammer type chopping house at 
Portage la Prairie, Man. A_ $350,000 
fire several weeks ago destroyed the 
company’s former mill and other build- 
ings. It is understood the new build- 
ings will be constructed on new property 
closer to trackage. 
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SYSTEM OF COUPON BANKING 
MEETS SUCCESS IN CANADA 
Toronto, Ont.—The system of coupon 
banking which was adopted in Canada 
at the beginning of March is working 
satisfactorily. Under this system dealers 
in rationed goods operate coupon bank 
accounts with the regular Canadian 
banks. Instead of money, coupons @re 


. deposited and the account is kept by the 


bank in terms of coupons instead of 
money. Withdrawals are made by means 
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of ration cheques. As a result of this 
method. of handling ration coupons an 
immense amount of work has been elim- 
inated. 
reduced to a minimum. 


Loss and fraud have also been 


It is estimated that something like 
48,000,000 coupons are used by consum- 
ers in Canada every week. This means 
that without the banking arrangement 
now being used the cost and confusion 
of retailing the commodities concerned 
would be a serious brake on the success 
of the rationing plan. As other commodi- 
ties are added to the present list the 
volume of coupons in use will 
further expansion but that does not 
now worry the authorities as they feel 
sure the system in use will easily take 
care of any possible expansion. 


show 
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HEAVY USE OF WHEAT AS 
FEED IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man.—In its review of the 
wheat situation for May, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics said heavy use of 
wheat as feed in western Canada was 
apparent, with the likelihood of 74,000,- 
000 bus being used for this purpose in 
the crop year ending on July 31. In ad- 
dition, 11,000,000 bus will be fed to live- 
stock and poultry in the eastern prov- 
inces and British Columbia. 

The increased use of wheat as feed 
raises Canada’s estimated domestic re- 
quirements for the crop to 162,000,000 
bus, a record for the Dominion. 
ago the disappearance for domestic use 
was estimated at 140,000,000 bus. 


A year 
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MAY GET WHEAT PAYMENTS 
Winnipec, Man. — George Mclvor, 
chief commissioner, and R. C. Findlay, 
comptroller of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, told the House of Commons agri- 
cultural committee recently that there 
was a prospect that farmers would re- 
ceive payments on participation certi- 


Wicuita, KANnsas.—The difficulty 
of the wheat farmers of Clark County, 
Kansas, in getting help to harvest this 
year’s crop is foreshadowed by the 
fact that the farm bureau has em- 
ployed a woman, Miss Ruth Ingler, 

as county farm agent. 
First She is said to be the 

first woman of record to 
Woman bold this job. She came 

to Kansas from Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, and while Alaska 
is not famed for its wheat and Clark 
County is an important wheat pro- 
ducer the farmers believe she will be 
all right. 

She was first employed as home- 
demonstration agent early this spring. 
Then the county farm agent was 
drafted into the army. Unable to 
find another man for the job, the 
farm bureau employed Miss Ingler 
and she took over on the condition 
that when she could not help a farm- 
er with his problems, she could call 
on some one in the county, expert in 
the line concerned. Then, too, the 
county agent is required to do a lot 
of book work brought on, first by the 
AAA and now by the war. Miss Ing- 
ler knows all about the book work 
and the farmers say she is doing right 
well as a farm adviser. 


————— 
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ficates on 1940-41 and the 1941-42 crops. 
Mr. Mclvor said there was no profit on 
the 1939-40 crop, but there were indica- 
tions the following two crops would yield 
The accounts of each crop are 
kept separately. 


a profit. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports the quantity of 
flour produced by Canadian mills in 
April totaled 2,057,355 bbls, compared 
with 1,960,900 in the corresponding month 
last year. The figure for April this 
year was the third largest of the cur- 
rent crop year being exceeded by March 
and to a small extent by December. 

Output for the first nine months of the 
current crop year ending with April 
amounted to 17,649,127 bbls, compared 
with 15,246,534 in the same period of 
previous crop year. The percentage of 
output to capacity in April this year 
was 93. 

Grains ground in Canadian mills in 
April wheat 9,098,609 bus, as 
against 8,688,054 in the same month of 
1942; oats 1,170,489 bus, compared with 
810,675; corn 168,886 bus, as against 
204,871; barley 443,285 bus, compared 
with 255,997; buckwheat 1,154 bus, as 
against 1,071, and mixed grain 2,688,887 
bus, compared with 2,134,770. 


were: 
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FALL WHEAT PROSPECT NORMAL 

Toronto, Ont.—The present prospect 
is that Ontario will have a normal pro- 
duction of fall 
The acreage is less than last year 
and the condition of the crop is lower 
but last year was above average. In 
any event, the milling of this wheat is 
adversely affected by the fact that 
farmers’ prices for the local grain are 
out of line with the cost of western 
spring wheat. This situation may ad- 
just itself before harvest. Ontario farm- 
ers have for years been asking and get- 
ting higher prices for their wheat than 
the value of this grain from a nutritional 


wheat to harvest this 
year. 


point of view justifies. 
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FEED MEETING JUNE 24-25 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association will hold its 
annual conference on June 24 and 25. 
The meeting place is the usual one—Big- 
There will be 
the usual banquet, golfing tournament 
and entertainment. The business con- 
ference starts early on the morning of 
Thursday, June 24. 


win Inn, Lake of Bays. 
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NEW DOW DIVISION FORMED 
TO SERVE U. S. WAR NEEDS 
The organization of a service and de- 
velopment division for development of 
new chemical products for use now and 
after the war and to extend the wartime 
usage of present products and facilities 
has just been announced by the Dow 
Chemical Co. This new division will 
grow just as large as industry requires, 
Dow officials said. One of its major pur- 
poses is the study and further applica- 
tion of standard and new Dow products 
to industry in the postwar world. D. 
K. Ballman will be head of the division to 
be headquartered in Midland, Mich., and 
which will be staffed by a group of ex- 
perts selected for their full technical 


The Feed Industry Passes 
a Milepost 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS, IN FEEDSTUFFS 


O better concrete evidence of the arrival of the feed manufacturing industry 

as a national, well organized economic unit of substantial importance and 
a sense of industry responsibility could have been furnished than by the wartime 
conference sponsored by the American Feed Manufacturers Association in Chicago 
on May 27-28. 


It has been obvious to most close observers that the feed business has been 
growing remarkably in stature during the past six months, but visual evidence of 
the growth was presented at the meeting, and it was convincing. It is somewhat 
like hearing by letter from a relative that a ’teen-age nephew is growing like a 
weed, but until you see him you never fully realize what an adult he has become, 
and how rapidly. 

Feed manufacturers, large and small, have recognized both a joint responsibility 
and a joint opportunity in the present situation, and have shown a willingness to 
work together, to accept leadership, in an effort to accomplish objectives beyond 
any selfish interest. 


While the Feed Industry Council is representative of the feed industry as a 
whole, it had its start in the American Feed Manufacturers Association. The pres- 
entation of its work made by Messrs. McConnell, Boling and Hawley; the frank, 
realistic discussion of the feed and food problems facing the country by Dr. 
FitzGerald of the Food Production Administration; and the symposium on feed 
conservation and utilization conducted by a panel of outstanding nutritionists, 
could not be absorbed by a listener without the reaction that here was a conference 
—and an industry—rising to meet a challenge. Individually, the manufacturers 
have a strong and natural desire to keep their plants operating profitably, but we 
doubt if anyone who sat through the conference with an open mind could have said 
with honesty that he believed the dominating motive of this meeting was selfish. 
The good of the country came first, the good of the industry second, and the good 
of the individual third. 

An unusually large number of leaders from agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations were in attendance at the conference, and participated in the dis- 
cussions both with suggestions and criticisms. This, too, was a harbinger of a 
sounder industry, with larger benefits to agriculture. College men and feed men 
must work together with mutual confidence if the efforts of either are to be fully 


productive. Both groups are reaching an understanding of this fact. 


The feed industry has progressed. It has men and companies of high calibre, 
in numbers sufficient to dwarf those relatively few of its members who lack 
integrity and vision. But also, as it grows, it has heavier responsibilities, a greater 
necessity for exerting its strength, intelligence and energies toward the principal 
goal of helping to build a more profitable, efficient agriculture, of aiding in the 
production of nutritious food economically. If it continues to meet those respon- 
sibilities, it will have honor and it will have profit, and it will deserve both. If, 
by chance, it should hold its own profit and success above the agriculture it serves, 
the industry will decline rather than expand, and it will deserve that, too. This 
emergency is presenting the feed industry with a great opportunity; there was 
every indication at the Chicago conference that the industry has the ability to 
rise to it. 





knowledge of Dow products and specific 
industries. The company has long been 
doing such work under several separate 
divisions. Now its efforts will be co- 
ordinated and intensified under one head. 

“The Dow Chemical Co. has a highly 
diversified line of more than 500 chem- 
icals which have proven to be _ indis- 
pensable to industry both in peace and 
war,” Mr. Ballman said. “Also an im- 
mense number of new products have 
been synthesized, many of which will 
without question prove to have extremely 
important applications. The wartime 
uses of the former are far from ex- 
hausted, and many of the latter have 
enormous potentialities for America’s all- 
out effort for victory.” 
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BUYS COEUR D'ALENE BAKERY 

Spokane, Wasu.—L. L. Francis, own- 
er of the Silver Loaf Bakery, Spokane, 
together with his son, Bob, now in the 
armed forces, and Martin Blum, vice 
president and production manager of the 
Silver Loaf company, have purchased 
the Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Bakery. The 
business was bought from B. E. Bentley, 


who operated it for more than 20 years. 

It is understood that the plant will 
be expanded, not only to care for the 
needs of regular customers, but also 
to furnish bread for the Farragut naval 
training station near by, 

The business in Coeur d’Alene will be 
managed by Keith Gardner, who has been 
office manager for Silver Loaf in Spokane 


for 12 years. 
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FATS ADDED TO PRIORITY LIST 
All fats and oils 
and their derivatives have been added to 
the list of products for which priorities 
can be issued by the War Food Admin- 
istration. 
ties under the scope of Food Distribu- 
tion Regulation 1 was effected by amend- 
ing the term “foods” to include these 
products. Food Distribution Regula- 
tion 1 was issued to enable government 
agencies, including the armed forces, to 
obtain food supplies promptly when 
needed, and to permit the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration to expedite delivery 
of food to meet emergency situations for 
certain civilian users. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.- 


Inclusion of these commodi- 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE THE 
FLOUR.—There’s quite some accumula- 
tion of history behind the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, which is assembled 
this week in Kansas City. First active 
steps toward organizing this association 
were taken in 1895, but it was not until 
January of the following year that they 
were completed. The name adopted was 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America, but this was changed in 1919 
to the present form. 

The first convention (1896) was held 
in Chicago, with B. W. Dedrick, the 
first president, presiding. Annual con- 
ventions have been held each year since 
then. This year’s is the eighth that has 
gone to Kansas City. Only one other 


city has had more—the 1941 meeting 


was the ninth for St. Louis. 
vy 


Long before the association 
formed, head millers felt the need for 


some kind of an agency that would place 


was 


them in contact with others in their line 
of endeavor. They had no one with 
whom they could discuss their mechani- 
cal problems, outside of the engineers of 
the mill machinery companies, and what 
they wanted was an opportunity to talk 
things over with those who were facing 
the same problems as themselves. In 
several cities head millers used to meet 
at each others’ homes of a Sunday eve- 
ning, and exchange information of mu- 
tual benefit. These little gatherings 
were the forerunner of the association. 
The founding fathers endeavored to 
keep the association free of labor en- 
tanglements. It was organized primarily 
for educational purposes, and not for 
This in- 
tention has been respected throughout the 
years. In 1933, when the govermment 
sought information on which to base a 
code for the milling industry, the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, being the 
only organization in the field in direct 
touch with labor conditions, drew up 
certain recommendations which were pre- 
sented at the code hearing. 


the aggrandizement of labor. 


The associa- 
tion merely acted as a spokesman for 
the operatives. 

¥ ¥ 


It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that, notwithstanding the importance of 
milling in American industry, there is 
not a single institution in the country 
devoted exclusively to the study of ad- 
vanced milling practice and technology. 
Innumerable other lines of endeavor, not 
all of them as important as milling, have 
their institutions for scientific research, 
supported, in the main, by the manu- 
facturers interested. Yet it remained for 
the operative millers themselves to in- 


stitute the needed research, and this has 
been practically the sole purpose and 
endeavor of their association since its 
inception. 

Few mill owners ever have given any 
pronounced indication that they realize 
what an asset they have in the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. ‘These few 
usually confine their attention to okay- 
ing the convention-going superintendent’s 
expense account. But there are some 
who know from experience that their 
men return with increased knowledge of 
their work and that it pays dividends. 
A great many others do not interest 
themselves in the association at all. 

B. W. Dedrick, the first president, 
said at the 1933 convention: “This asso- 
ciation has been almost wholly respon- 
sible for our great advancement in mill- 
ing, not alone in the mechanics of mill- 
ing and flour manufacture, but in the 
growth and use of chemistry as a con- 
comitant to or of milling, for during our 
early career as an association we fos- 
tered and encouraged laboratory prac- 
tice. The prime objective in the found- 
ing of the association was the education 
and training of the miller, and eventually 
the establishment of a millers’ school or 
college, and among the important sub- 
jects to be taught were cereal chemistry 
and bread baking. I know, because I 
promulgated that idea when I proposed 
the establishing of an association of mill- 
ers a year or two before we actually 
organized,” 

Unhappily the full outline of this edu- 
cational goal never has been realized. 
Under Professor Dedrick, Pennsylvania 
State College attempted a milling school, 
and at Manhattan, Kansas, a more suc- 
cessful institution of this kind was erect- 
ed. But the milling industry has still to 
do for itself what its technical men set 
down as a reasonable and desirable goal 
half a century ago. 


¥ ¥ 


At that first meeting in Chicago were 
only a handful of the 225 members who 
had signed up in response to 1,500 letters 
and postcards. A tentative constitution was 
devised, and also an official emblem con- 
sisting chiefly of a pair of crossed rolls 
beneath a millstone. When the associa- 
tion met in the following year, again at 
Chicago, 17 millers and 7 allied men were 
present. In the treasury was a balance 
of $206.20. W.P. Stack, Dowagiac, Mich., 
was elected to succeed Mr. Dedrick in the 
presidency, and G. W. T. Seifert, Du- 
Quoin, Ill., became secretary. T he first Kan- 
sas City convention was held in 1900. 
Other convention cities have included 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
Evansville, Memphis, Detroit, Louisville, 
Buffalo (all-time recerd attendance of 
1,866 in 1914), Cincinnati, Denver, Dallas, 
Seattle and Toronto. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ON THE REVERSE SIDE.—There 
are at least two versions of everything, 
since no two peas are alike in the same 
and truth is approxi- 

The John D. Rafert, 
president of the Rafert Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, tells of his recent “run-in” 
with the OPA is vastly different from 
what appeared in the daily press. Ac- 
cording to the news stories, Mr. Rafert 
pleaded guilty to selling a large quantity 
of unenriched bread, at enriched bread 
prices, to the Red Owl Stores, North- 
west grocery chain. 

Mr. Rafert says he pleaded guilty on 
advice of his attorneys, pending investi- 
gation by the OPA. The investigation, 
he feels sure, will absolve him of all 
blame. According to Mr. Rafert, an 
error of over 100,000 loaves of enriched 
bread was made in the Red Owl count 
by the OPA. The bakery was running 
seven to nine restaurant doughs a day, 
during the football season last fall when 
the trouble started. At that time res- 
taurant bread was not enriched, but 
through some error, the bread was 
labelled “Mother’s Bread,” an enriched 
loaf, instead of restaurant. 

The newsboys who have attended Mr. 
Rafert’s turkey dinners on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day would feel pretty much upset, 
probably, if Mr. Rafert had to go to 
jail. There are some big-time millers, 
too, who look on with sympathy, for their 
restraint-of-trade case is still on the 


pod, even 


mate. story 


docket of federal court. 


Lt. George Cassleman, previously a 
Washburn-Crosby salesman in Chicago, 
is now in the executive office of one of 
the Navy’s new three and one-half mil- 
lion dollar destroyer escorts. The name 
of the ship is the U. S. S. Pillsbury ... 
well, after all, we have a_ historical, 
though not a naval, precedent. A gener- 
ation ago there was a Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Apparently one of the serious 
manpower complications in the {grain 
processing industries has to do with car 
loading. Attention was brought to this 
by Frank J. Allen of Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, when he reported employee 
problems to the recent annual gathering 
of the Millers National Federation. He 
said the turnover among car loaders was 
great. Those extra top rows of sacks in 
a 60,000-lb car constitute a breaking point. 
Only tough hombres can or will take it. 
The large increase in hospital cases is 
said to be directly chargeable to increased 
car loadings. . . . Entertaining sidelight: 
At a meeting of elevator superintendents 
in Chicago some one was wondering aloud 
if women car loaders would do the trick. 


One answer was that colored women 
could and would keep up with male help, 
but that white women could do only from 
a half to two-thirds the volume of work 
done by men. Russell B. Maas of Screw 
Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., said his 
firm had found that the efficiency of 
women, taken on all around work, was 
about 75% that of the masculine gender, 
... In a Minneapolis mill the women’s 
wage scale by agreement with the union 
boys is on the basis of 80% efficiency. 


Well, the shortening problem 
has been solved. An Associated Press dis. 
patch from Griffin, Ga., tells us all about 
it. It seems that in a Georgia state labor. 
atory it’s been established that peanuts 
can pinch hit for meat, butter, lard and 
milk— that is, in special jobs... . “It's 
been known for some time,” states the 
news item, “that peanut butter could be 
used in shortening, and thereby reduce 
the amount of butter and lard used in 
recipes. But it never had been estab- 
lished that peanut butter could do the 
whole job.” ... Proof that peanuts now 
go all-out for ersatz is declared to be the 
eight baking recipes devised by a young 
University of Georgia gal, Helen Thomp- 
son, who will mail the recipes to all ask- 
ers. Address her at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Griffin. 


Mr. W. A. Mabane, parliamentary sec- 
retary to the British Ministry of Food, 
recently referred to British war bread 
as the “best in Europe.” It is also the 
only unrationed European loaf. If British 
bread were rationed, said Mr. Mabane, it 
would have to be on a differential basis, 
and that would be a very thorny matter. 
Each person, presumably, would have to 
be calibrated as to his needs—one-slice, 
two-slice, etc—and labelled accordingly. 
We feel sure our OPA could work out 4 
very complicated formula for it. 


. Canadian members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists quite 
naturally feel that once in a while the 
association should meet in the Dominion. 
They are very active in the society's af 
fairs. Eleven representatives attended 
the recent convention in St. Louis. Doug: 
las Stone, chemist for the Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co., Toronto, made an appeal for 
“Victory Year in Toronto 194?” This 
slogan was bannered prominently in the 
convention hotel. While it was rocos- 
nized that a wartime meeting in Canada 
was out of the question, the Canadian 
delegates could see no good reason why 
the first peace year convention should 
not go north of the border. The last and 
only meeting of this association to be 
held in Canada was in 1934. 
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ARNOLD 
— 
STERLING 
Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


“Hunter’s CREAM”. 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS. 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 


® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
a 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Qn 
MARITIME 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











CASH IN ON 


CAKES.. 


WITH 


aN AFFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 











‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 















A grand flour 


to take on 


when some 
other flour 

has not worked 
so well. 


* 
FLOUR 


WICHITA jit 


rsce secs patty COMPANY 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















EVANS MILLING CO. ™“*""iite CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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CRITICAL SITUATION 

G. Edmondson, buyer for Marshall 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., visited the 
grain trade in St. Louis and Kansas City 
last week, and while in the fringe of the 
corn belt found out first hand just how 
critical the situation is. One of the larg- 
est buyers of coarse grains and feed 
ingredients in the country, Mr. Edmond- 
son said that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to operate in his area because, 
of the extreme shortages which are forc- 
ing feed mills to turn away needy buyers. 


CHICAGO STOPOVER 

A. J. Oberg, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, stopped off in Chicago, 
June 4, on his return from a three weeks’ 
business trip to the East. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


C. Graham McGuire and D. R. Evans, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
were among Chicago visitors last week. 


OKLAHOMA CALL 


Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, attended the meeting 
of the Oklahoma millers last week in 
Oklahoma City. 


AT NUTRITION MEETING 

W. Floyd Keepers, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, attended a_nutri- 
tional meeting last week in Alabama. 
FLYING TRIP 

John F. Reilly, of the H. S. Pearl- 
stone Co., New York flour brokers, left 
by plane on June 6 for a two weeks’ 
trip to visit the firm’s mill connections in 
the North and Southwest. 


LEGION COMMANDER 


Fred A. Kuhlmann, manager of the 
Continental Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, has 
been named commander of the Herman 
Baker Post, No. 9, of the American Le- 
gion. 


NO BUYING INTEREST 

T. L. Brice, director sales of baker 
flour for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, ‘Texas, visited New 
Orleans recently. Bakers showed no in- 
terest in buying, he reported. 


ALABAMA TRIP 

W. P. Craig, W. P. Craig & Co., At- 
lanta flour broker, made a two weeks’ 
trip through Alabama, finding the family 
flour business very quiet. 
CROP REPORT 

A wheat crop not to exceed 125,000,000 
bus is the estimate of A. L. Jacobson, 
head of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, who spent last week touring 
western and southwestern Kansas, ex- 
amining fields and interviewing farmers 
and elevator operators. They can’t ex- 
plain the drop, Mr. Jacobson says, but 
the uniform feeling is this is not a 
wheat year. 


MILITARY MANEUVERS 

Miss Betty Bowley, of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miier’s Kansas City office, has 
been spending a fortnight at West Point 
where she has seen her brothers, Free- 
man and John, together with 514 other 
cadets, become second lieutenants. Her 
brothers will join the army air corps at 


once, and probably will be assigned to 
four-motored bombers. Another brother 
is entering the academy in the next class. 
Miss Bowley’s father, Colonel F. M. 
Bowley, is in charge of properties at the 
academy. Before she returns to Kansas 
City, Miss Bowley will visit her uncle, 
Lieutenant General Albert J. Bowley, 
retired, who lives in Baltimore. Miss 
Bowley will be thoroughly militarized 
when she gets back to her typewriter. 


AT TOLEDO MEETING 


Members of the grain trade at Toledo 
who attended the meeting of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, June 7-8, included 
Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., who is presi- 
dent of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
National Association and is on the pro- 
gram; M. H. Faulring, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co, and president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade; A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary of the exchange; Paul Atkinson, 
Norris Grain Co; D. L. Norby, Cargill, 
Inc; G. R. Forrester, G. R. Forrester 
Co; P. M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co; 
L. J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co; and 
H. W. Applegate, Mennel Milling Co. 


TOUCH AND GO 


With the return of Assistant Sales 
Manager T. E. Higley from a trip to 
central and eastern territory, Fred Bur- 
rall, general sales supervisor for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, left for a brief visit with the 
central states trade. 


PRODIGAL SON 


Paul Gano, one of the early day grain 
brokers in Hutchinson, who deserted the 
trade nearly 20 years ago to engage in 
motor car business, has returned to be 
associated with his brother, George E. 
Gano. Paul Gano has been with an oil 
company more recently. He has been 
admitted to membership on the Board 


of Trade. 


FISH STORY 

Harold Harris, of the Davidson Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will get some 
kind of an award for most novel alibi 
for a black eye. His explanation for the 
shiner runs like this: He was tugging 
at a line on the end of which was an 
oversize channel catfish. Suddenly the 
hook tore away and in the snap-back the 
lead sinker struck Harris’ eye. 


HEADS CREDIT GROUP 

Lawrence Alexander, General Mills, 
Inc., was recently elected president of 
the Bluefield (W. Va.) Association of 
Credit Men. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Leo F. Lichten, Florida representa- 
tive of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
was a caller at the mill’s office last week. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

I. C. Maghran, eastern manager, bulk 
products sales, at Buffalo, for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the New York offices on a recent busi- 
ness trip. 

Willard H. Hagenmeyer, sales man- 
ager for the Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, 
and Gordon Clark, production manager 
at the Buffalo mill of International Mill- 


ing Co., Minneapolis, made the company’s 
New York offices their headquarters dur- 
ing recent stop-offs in Gotham. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, called at the New York 
offices of Tue Norruwesrern MIL.er, 
while covering eastern flour markets. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

William E. Derrick, regional vice pres- 
ident at New York for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is a Minneapolis visitor. 


INSPECTS PLANT 

J. I. Gates, president of the J. I. 
Gates Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, rep- 
resenting Atkinson Milling Co. in Ohio 
and part of West Virginia, visited the 


Minneapolis plant last week for two 


days, inspecting the new bin-aging facili- 
ties. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 29, 1943, and May 30, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7American— -—in bond— 
May 29 May 30 May 29 May 30 
1942 1943 1942 
221,805 8,448 16,302 
64,408 cece eos 
3,766 1,976 2 
17,240 868 1,341 
} 4,541 1,187 27 
Flaxseed .... 45 1,703 295 re 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 29 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (175,000 bus); corn, 
3,456,000 (4,016,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States June 5, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats 
Baltimore 456 . 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Afloat 
Philadelphia ae 
Lakes 52 76 Sein 276 


Rye Barley 
1,930 111 1,201 


2,006 Bua «63,68 
1,628 111 1,231 


Totals 
May 29, 1943 





@ NEW A.F.M.A. HEAD @ 


Arthur F. Hopkins, of the Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, recently was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. He succeeds John B. DeHaven, of 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, who had 
served two terms. Mr. Hopkins long has 
been active in feed industry affairs, and 
has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association for several years. 


June 9, 1943 
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FRANK J. KOVARIK 


Frank J. Kovarik, head of the Rx. 
celsior Milling Co., flour and feed job- 
bing concern of Minneapolis, was found 
dead in his sister’s home on June 4. Mr, 
Kovarik was 57 years of age, and had 
been in poor health for some years. He 
was born in New Prague, Minn,, and 
started working in the mill there 43 
In 1919 he moved to Minne- 
apolis, where he developed and managed 
the business of the Excelsior Milling Co, 
Surviving are his widow, a sister, and 
of whom, John J, 
Kovarik, is vice president and manager 
of the Buffalo plant of the International 
Milling Co. 


years ago. 


two brothers, one 


MRS. L. L. CONRAD 


Mrs. L, L. Conrad, wife of Colonel 
Lawrence L. Conrad, former manager 
of the Minneapolis branch of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., died at her home in Min- 
neapolis June 6. Besides her husband, 
Colonel Conrad, who is officer in com- 
mand of the third district, seventh sery- 
ice command, Missouri, Mrs. Conrad is 
survived by three sons, Captain Lawrence 
L., Jr., Staff Sergeant Edwin M., and 
Frederick D., who is in the ROTC. 
Funeral services were held from St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, burial in the 
National Cemetery at Fort Snelling. 


HARRY R. SHEPARDSON 


Harry R. Shepardson, former man- 
ager of the Minneapolis plant of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., died June 6. 
Mr. Shepardson, who was in his early 
80’s, has been retired for a number of 
years. He is survived by his widow, one 
son and two daughters. 

CHARLES H. WILLIAMSON 

Charles H. Williamson, 75, a veteran 
in grain and shipping circles, died June 
5, at Buffalo. 
with various railroads, Lunham & Moore, 


He had been connected 


grain forwarding company; Williamson 
Forwarding Co., and the Hecker Ele- 
vator. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





* Minneapolis 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is light. Warm weather has 
reduced consumption to a low point. [’rices 
are unchanged. Quotations, June 5: rolled 
oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98’s jute $3.80 bag, Torvnto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal! in 
moderate demand; sales all domesti: No 
export business reported for a long time. 
Supplies light. Quotations, June 5; rvlled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quote! on 
June 7 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 jack- 
ages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 7. in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of (tons 

open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 

. 360 960 

480 

oe eee 360 1,440 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 56, in tons, with comparisvns: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
rere os See 

Kansas City .. 1,620 1,975 3,990 
Philadelphia .. 360 580 


Milwaukee 2,460 
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Flour and Feed Mill Workers 
Eligible for Crop Corps Awards 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Full-time and 
part-time employees of feed manufactur- 
ing plants and flour mills will be entitled 
to receive U. S. Crop Corps certificates 
of service, which were designed primarily 
for persons recruited for work on farms 
and processing plants in response to the 
call of the government for additional 
manpower, the agricultural division of 
the Bureau of Placement of the War 
Manpower Commission has ruled. 

“Flour mills, of course, are food proc- 
essing plants, but equally entitled to the 
certificates will be employees of feed 
manufacturing plants,” said an official 
of the Bureau of Placement, in announc- 
ing that distribution of the certificates 
had been expanded. “Without feed for 
livestock, we will be unable to increase 
production, for if we have no livestock 
we will have no food, so workers in feed 
plants are justly entitled to these cer- 
tificates,” the official continued. 

It was made plain that the govern- 
ment desires to reward aH workers in 
food processing and feed manufacturing 
plants for their efforts in contributing to 
the “food for victory” campaign. The 
certificates will be available not only to 


——ESESEEEEEs 


DENIES STATEMENT 
ON BISCUITS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The flaming 
headlines of a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper, attributing to Dr, Russell 
M. Wilder, head of the civilian food 
requirements branch of the War 
Food Administration, the statement 
that the baking of biscuits is un- 
Patriotic because fat is needed for 
explosives, brought forth this correc- 
tion from Dr. Wilder today: 

“The statement attributed to me is 
not a correct quotation. I have re- 
Peatedly emphasized the using of 
fats as economically as possible in 
the manufacture of baked products 
and home baking, and some one may 
have inferred that I said the baking 
of biscuits was unpatriotic. Such is 
not the case. But I do believe that 
the baking of biscuits should be done 


with the most economical 
fats,” 


a 


use of 


“recruits” who come into commercial 
plants to augment the regular staffs, but 
all regular employees will also be eligible 
for them. 

The certificates are now being printed 
by the Government Printing Office and 
will be distributed to local offices of the 
United States Employment Service 
throughout the country within a short 
time, it was said. Their distribution to 
individuals will be handled by local offices 
either by delivering them to workers en- 
titled to them, or perhaps through em- 
ployers furnishing the local offices with 
data on the individuals they employ, and 
in turn the local employment or place- 
ment office will furnish the plant execu- 
tives with an adequate supply to care 
for their roster of employees. 

The certificates are to be awarded 
“for patriotic service on a farm or in 
factory” and will 
bear the signatures of Chester C. Davis, 


a food processing 


War Food Administrator, and Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, and the state director of 
agricultural extension. Each copy will 
be suitable for framing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. R. BALLEW TAKES NEW JOB 
Kansas City, Mo.—W. R. Ballew, for 

the last 18 years representative for MFA 

Grain & Feed Co., has resigned to join 





his former associate, Frank Farnen, in 
the latter’s grain company in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Mr. Ballew, whose 
home is in Mexico, Mo., will continue to 
call on the trade he knows so well in that 
state. 
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WASTE MANILA ROPE MAY BE 
USED IN BAG AND TAG PAPER 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Waste Manila 
rope may be used in manufacture of 
flour and cereal products paper sacks 
through an amendment of WPB Conser- 
vation Order M-294. The order also 
allows use of waste rope for tag papers. 
Announcement was June 8 by 
WPB. 


made 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO CLUB GOLF PARTY 

Inu.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its first golf party of 
1943 at Rolling Green Country Club, 





CHICAGO, 


Arlington Heights, Ill, June 29. An 
all-day program is being planned, and 
the cost of the ticket for golfers will 
be $6, which includes lunch, dinner and 
green fees. The fee for nongolfers will 
be $5. The committee making the ar- 
rangements consists of W. Jaeger, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., chairman; H. E. 
Bear, Bear-Stewart Co; George Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc; S. A. Kretchman, 
Elgin Foods, Inc; O. C. Lockwood, 
Deppe Baking Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE CARGO SPACE CUT 
TO MOVE GRAIN AND ORE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.,—The government 
on June 1 cut back sharply vessel space 
allocations for all commodities moving 
on the Great Lakes other than grain 
and iron ore, to permit the maximum 
space for these two products in the 
shortened season of navigation. 

In order to provide vessels to move 
135,000,000 bus of American grain and 
Canadian wheat to be bought by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for feed, along with 
91,000,000 tons of ore, War Production 
Board cut back all other movements, 
some drastically, others less so, but all 
below last year’s traffic. 

¥ ¥ 
Bad Weather Hinders Shipping 





Duturn, Minn.—Shipping on_ the 
Great Lakes has returned to normal after 
a period of rain, fog and heavy storms 
that caused damage to a dozen ships and 
loss to one. The major accidents were 
collisions between two large freighters, 
while others received damage in hitting 
piers while docking or getting out be- 
cause of the wind and foggy conditions. 
¥ ¥ 
Receipts to Be Allocated 

Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo’s largest re- 
ceivers of lake-borne grain at a meeting 
in the Corn Exchange, June 4, adopted 
a procedure for dividing among them- 
selves their portion of the 135,000,000 bus 
of grain which the ODT expects to move 
to lower lake ports this year under the 
wartime control of shipping. 

Certain portions of the receipts, as yet 
undecided, will be allocated the milling, 
feedstuffs and linseed oil industries. 
These industries, in turn, will agree 
among themselves how the grain will be 
allocated to various processing facilities. 

The result of this meeting and subse- 
quent meetings is expected to have a 
big bearing on the short-term future of 
Buffalo’s flour and feed industries. Feed 
concerns for months have complained of 
shortages of grain. Flour millers have 
been little affected as yet, but a shortage 
of grain would have serious consequences 
for the trade. Grain interests in the 
Northwest are organizing an Upper 
Lakes Grain Committee which will co- 
operate with the Lower Lakes group in 
recommending allocations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAXSEED FOR PLANTING 
PRICE CONTROL EXEMPT 


Wasuinoton, D. C—On June 1 
flaxseed to be sold and used for 
planting 1943 crop was exempted from 
price control by the OPA, which said 
it was not intended to bring seed flax- 
seed under Regulation 297. OPA amend- 
ed regulations also to provide handling 
charge at terminal elevators from 3c 
gross bu to 3c net bu to bring it in 
line with established trade practice. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
DISCUSS WAR TOPICS 


Problems Aired at Conference in St. 
Louis—Speakers Stress Importance 
of Dehydration 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Wartime food prob- 
lems held the spotlight at the fourth 
Institute of Food 
Technologists in St. Louis June 2-4. 

Colonel Rohland A. Isker, Quarter- 
master Corps, who is in charge of the 


conference of the 


army’s progressive Subsistence Research 
Laboratory, and largely responsible for 
the army’s efficient “K” ration, pre- 
sented some of the food problems of the 
army in an address, “Types of Food 
Needed by the Armed Forces.” Colonel 
Isker told about the handling, storage, 
and transportation difficulties which food 
for overseas troops must be able to with- 
stand, and also stressed the fact that 
such food must retain its nutritional 
value much longer than food prepared 
for civilian consumption, 

Dehydrated foods, so necessary for 
feeding troops under modern warfare 
conditions, were discussed by Dr. Ber- 
nard E. Proctor, associate professor of 
food technology, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Proctor, who is in 
charge of the M.I.T. Food Technology 
Laboratories, is a 
for the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army. 

Dr. Proctor explained that the space 
equivalent of thousands of ship cargoes 
will be eliminated this year in transport- 
ing supplies because of proper compres- 
sion techniques. “The limits of compres- 
sion vary widely with different types of 
foods,” he said, “but special care must 
be taken that the compressed food will 
retain its original texture, flavor and 
cooking qualities on rehydration.” 
dered eggs and milk, flour and oatmeal 
were among the products mentioned by 
Dr. Proctor which have already been 


consultant on food 


Pow- 


pressed for packaging. 
Speaking on _ the 
Eggs,” 


“Dehydration of 
Harry E, Goresline, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
told members of the Institute of Food 
Technologists the effect that war con- 
ditions are having upon the dehydrated 
egg industry. 

“The shortage of shipping space has 
brought about radical change in many 
of our food processing methods,” Mr. 
Goresline stated. “There has been an 
expansion of the dried egg industry 
from about 10,000,000 lbs per year to 
around 875,000,000 lbs because this 
method of preservation has met the need 
for the saving of shipping space and 
the product lends itself to storage as 
a reserve food supply.” 

“Control of Fat Deterioration” was 
the subject of an address given by 
Dr. George E. Holm, Chief Division of 
Dairy Research Laboratories, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Spoilage of fats,” said Dr. Holm, “is 
the result of enzyme action or of oxida- 
tion, or both. The former is not diffi- 
cult to prevent in most cases, while the 
latter can be prevented completely only 
by exclusion of oxygen. The amount 
of oxygen necessary to cause fat spoil- 
age varies with the type and amount of 
unsaturated acids present.” 
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CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 





Flour Ceiling Order 

















“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "#2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








NOW AS ALWAYS IT’S 


Spring Wheat Flour For Flavor 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Millers of North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 




















(Continued from page 16.) 


set forth in column 1 subdivision (f) of this 
section. 

(e) The maximum price per hundred 
weight bulk may be increased for buyer's 
containers other than 100-lb cotton sacks 
by the differentials set forth in column 2 
of subdivision (f) of this section. 








June 9, 1943 


Section 1351.1659 of MPR 296 was 
amended to read as follows: 

“1351.1659 Exempt sales. This maxi- 
mum price regulation shall not apply to: 
(a) sales, deliveries or transfers of wall- 
paper paste; (b) sales, deliveries o; 
transfers of flour from wheat, semolina 
or farina to the United States or any 





—— 











Column 

2— buyer's 

Size Column 1—Seller’s packages, charge per cwt packages 
(ib) Container—Kind over 100-lb cotton carload price charge per 
cwt over 

bulk price 

200 Wood or plywood .........+... TE I, UII i oe awe $0,125 
100 Wood or plywood ........... BOGS OVOF CWE WARD occccscvcccsecceccccese .20 
140 TORO: cccccentcesscrcncteveseve Se Oe TD ob eh06 +n ce sees ee tacwec eee None 
100 SD oe ecko h 0c esrenngnesenvanee wet. CE las kbs 085.0 44.666 OEE NS.88 60 None 
140 CE: cewek seeesry sess 0963454 meee GUE OWE BONES. o60cccckvceséeners. None 
100 CORtOM ..ccccccccsessecieccees Sn i¢eee bene h ed ner es OO d40 0008. 6b008 8 26s None 
50 CEE is cbe set kesencesetan¥eus TN ge ee a er ee $0.02 
25 COREE ccrcccvccsccsceccoecses $0.25 over cwt basis 04 
10 = COLTON ner eee eer eerreeevees $0.50 over cwt basis 10 
5 COCKOM cccccccccescsvescvvcerss $0.85 over cwt basis 20 

2 ED co ce cc atau einer ee OO $1.75 over cwt basis 50 
100 PEMOP ccccccccceveccvgesseres BRUNO OH WARE on ccccecscvscvcecccecbecneccs None 
50 Pe fp ee ueeneonad Pconeecsese Eee ene ee $0.02 
25 De. sc adcade ents pause Seaens $0.10 over cwt basis 04 
10 PD .cieyetebbueenes? #¥anEe $0.30 over cwt basis 10 
5 NN aa ee kaa ae cee ekeee eee 3 ef... Oe. eS” Ee er ee .20 
2 PAPER ccccccccsevesccsseecese oF 3... a me UBPTE TORT Tre eee TT ree 50 
1% Any type ...ccccccscverevees Seer COOP CUE RED: 66as ccc ccdvccdessesvces .70 


Cents per 
cewt additional 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to cwt) .... 17% 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to cwt) ..... 22% 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to cwt) .....- 30 
Outside cotton envelopes (1 to cwt)... 25 
Outside fiber containers (2 to cwt) ... 22% 
Outside paper envelopes (1 to cwt) ... 15 
Outside paper envelopes (2 to cwt) ... 17% 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to cwt) .. 25 
Other outside containers ......-- actual cost 

A. Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s outside paper, cotton, or jute envel- 
opes, 5c. 

B. Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’'s fiber containers, 7%c. 

(gz) For any other kind of seller's con- 
tainers, the maximum price shall be the 
maximum price per hundredweight bulk 
plus the actual cost of packages, labels and 
shipping containers and plus the differential 
set forth in column 2 of subdivision (f) of 
this section for the size nearest the size in 
question. 

(h) The provisions of subparagraphs (4d), 
(e), (f), and (g) of this subdivision XVI of 
this Appendix A shall have no application 
to family cake flour, family whole wheat 
flour and family farina sold in packages of 
5 lbs or less as provided for in subdivision 
VI of this Appendix A. 

3. Section 1351.1666 (XVII) is added 
to Maximum Price Regulation 296 and 
reads as follows: 

XVII. Use of railroad rates in calcula- 
tions. Wherever in this regulation maxi- 
mum prices are determined by adding a 
railroad transportation charge to a _ basic 
price, said railroad transportation charge 
shall be calculated by using the railroad 
rates in effect prior to May 15, 1943, until 

(a) August 1, 1943, for prices which in- 
clude a charge from Enid, Oklahoma; Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Cairo, Illinois; Evansville, 
Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; CGincinnati, 
Ohio; Sterling, Colorado; or Ogden, Utah, 
and for prices which are calculated by de- 
ducting from the basic price the transporta- 
tion charge from the milling point to New 
York City and then adding the transporta- 
tion charge to the destination; and 

(b) September 1, 1943, for prices which 
include a charge from Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Billings or Great Falls, Montana; or 
Spokane, Washington. 

After August 1, 1943, and Seftember 1, 
1943, the railroad rates then applicable shall 
be used in so calculating said maximum 
prices. 

This amendment shall become effective 
June 11, 1943. 


¥ ¥ 
Wallpaper Paste Exempt 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In amendment 
No. 3 to MPR 296, the OPA June 4 
exempt from this maximum price regu- 
lation sales of wallpaper paste and 
sales of flour to U. S. agencies, where 
the seller has purchased an equivalent 
amount of wheat from any U. S. agency 
at 100% of wheat parity. 

The latter action may foreshadow di- 
rect allocation of government-owned 
wheat stocks to mills for grinding flour 
or other products for government agen- 
cies. Such an arrangement presumably 
would protect federal purchases against 
any wheat market squeeze that might 
temporarily halt flour sales. 

Wallpaper paste was removed from 
price control because of its negligible 


relationship to the cost of living. Sales . 


of dry corn milling products for this 
purpose likewise were exempt. 





agency thereof: Provided, That the sell- 
er has purchased an equivalent amount 
of wheat from the United States or any 
agency thereof at prices computed at 
100% of parity by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This amendment shall become effective 
June 10, 1943. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Grain market is stronger, 
and durum, should it advance another cent 
or so, would pierce the ceiling and put mills 
out of the market again. Notwithstanding 
this, inquiry is light. A little new  busi- 
ness, of course, goes on mill books daily, 
but the macaroni trade is anything but ac- 
tive. Most manufacturers are still asking 
mills to hold back on deliveries, and mills 
would really welcome directions more than 
they would fresh bookings. Prices firm at 
ceilings; fancy No. 1 semolina $3.62 ewt 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard $3.52, 
durum flour $3.27@3.32. 

In the week ended June 5, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 163,912 sacks 
(ewts) durum products against 174,980 in 
the previous week. 

Chicago: Fair demand with no general 
buying reported but a fair number of small- 
er-sized sales made. No. 1 semolina $3.75 
@3.76, standard No. 1 $3.65@3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 1-16 cwt. 
Sales and shipping directions slow; first 
grade semolina $3.83, granular $3.81, No. 
3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.83. 

Buffalo: With macaroni production down 
there is little buying urge. However, sales 
here and there indicate some buyers about 
ready to go forward to meet resumption of 
capacity production later in summer; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 $3.98, durum 
fancy patent $3.98; macaroni flour $3.73, 
first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12; durum 
granular, not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm with 
offerings light. Little activity in trade; No. 
1 fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 

Pittsburgh: Light; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; per sack (cwt), No. 1 fancy 
$3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Rye 
grain had another substantial advan: last 
week, but lost some of the gain the cur- 
rent week. Trade, however, is bexinning 
to take a little more notice of the market, 
and somewhat better sales were reported. 








Rye is still, compared with other cereals, 
well below parity level, and, even at the 
advance, is relatively cheap. No bie con- 


tracting has been done as yet, however. 
Pure white rye flour $2.79@2.89 per 100 
lbs, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $2.69@2.79, pure dark $2.44@2.55 

Chicago: Demand and sales) continue 
fairly active with sales in moderate sized 
lots. Directions good; white patent $-.19% 
2.92, medium $2.65@2.82, dark $2.21% 2.9. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9-30c. Sales 
and shipping directions slow; pure white 
flour $3.19 cwt, medium $3.09, dark £2.89 
rye meal $2.99. 

Buffalo: Fair; trend steady; suppl) 4m- 
ple; white $3.15, medium $3.05, dark #2.85- 

New York: Advancing prices preclude 
buyer interest; pure white patents $'.15@ 
3.20. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher 
with offerings light and demand moderate: 
white patent $2.95@3.10. 

Pittsburgh: Slow; trend unchanged; SUP” 
ply ample; per sack (cwt), pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.65@2.68, dark 
$2.30 @ 2.37. 
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Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 
of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board * We offer near 

FRANK A, THEIS, President ffer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer $ 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 





tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 

















— a WHEAT Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
WINTER The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SPRING of LIVERPOOL 
DURUM i i I MOONS ign 5 54a bade hedesesineeee $4,904,187 


i eee COmteks TPOONNEE WU. G... rc csecscesesccceeess 500,000 
By the Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
Z CHUBB & SON 


TRUCK-LOAD ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 

















INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD _ Insurance on Flour ‘ John Street 1. - om York 
‘olicies of this Company are rance Exchange - ica: 

BOAT-LOAD held by all leading millers Hert Belldiag ~~ «Atlanta, Ga. 

Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 





Any Where 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 












if . i 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
a so || GRAIN MERCHANTS Fess. 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS aay Ae was eT EES ota KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Chicag ‘olumbus - | CAL. 
i: a. Chicago End, —-_Gaalveston Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘Sinn? 
Kansas City Galveston Davenport San Francise PORTLAND, ORE. 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vencsuver, B. C. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


af with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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EASTERN STATES plied for near wants and show little dispo. wint 

Buffalo: While there was no general inter- sition to operate ahead. Business in mos plue 
est, buyers who were in the market placing quarters reported as poor and sales cop. cake 
orders simply to round out stocks, the trade fined to small lots for fill-in purposes, clea 


, a . tations, per sack (cwt), June 5: 5s 

viewed the picture as brighter. Some of Quo ~ spring han 
the trade has booked round lots in appar- Wheat yey patent $3.80@3.90, standarq 
ent anticipation of a higher loan rate and = $3.60@3.70, first spring clear $3.59q een 


a wider wheat storage which was inter- hard winter short patent $3.70 @3.39, 
























































preted as a trend toward possible higher 95% $3.50@3.60; soft winter straights, nom: C 
prices. Shipping directions continue slow inal. 
and hesitant. The baking branch of the Pittsburgh: Demand held to small lots —_ 
trade continues to place the most orders of spring wheat and hard winters. Marker 
while the family trade is at a very low sluggish and unsettled with shipping 4j- T 
quirements, and are still slow about fur- ebb. Foreign trade routine. . , rection materially improved. Stocks of = 
nishing directions against old purchases. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 5: spring bakers reported to be dwindling and jnqj- cha 
U N FLOUR MARKET Under the circumstances, millfeed produc- short patent $3.80, spring standard patent cations are that some good-sized Septet mill 
° ” tion continues light, with demand heavy $3.70@3.75, spring high gluten $3.79, top in the offing. Family flour demand slow. wit! 
and prices firm at ceilings. family patent $4.63, first clear $3.39, south- Jobbers and some bakers taking on smalj and 
western short patent $3.75; pastry $3.85. lots to replenish stocks. Prices adhere and 
THE SOUTHWEST THE CENTRAL WEST New York: Market devoid of anything closely to ceiling. Soft winter sales haye inre 
Kansas City: Sales have stepped up Chicago: Improved demand continues. but small-lot business. Buyers amply improved due to increased demand for staf 
slightly to 39% of capacity, compared with Bakers are inquiring quite freely and a stocked and can take on no more flour even sweet goods, especially on part of retail of 1 
28% the previous week and 92% a year ago fair number of sales have been made. These though it is offered at bargain levels. Prices, bakers. Clears lack demand and supply oe 
for mills in the southwest. range from one and two car lots up to generally, hold unchanged to somewhat is limited. Quotations, per sack (cwt), e 
Family business still slow, bakers not 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 bbls. Mill agents higher, with only occasional reductions June 6: spring wheat, Short patent 33.754 bs 
buying with much relish, and the whole expect this improved buying to continue for where mills are anxious to sell for im- 3.80, Straight $3.67@3.68, first spring clear Que 
tempo of the trade is still sluggish. Wheat a week or two as many bakers are in need mediate shipment, but both the large and pe oe wg = eet potent $3.67 sect 
market not moving enough to cause much of flour. Shipping directions fair to good. small baking trade is currently disinterested. e 3.80, arelght grade $3.50@3.59. high =a 
excitement and no crop damage _ reports No change in family situation, business Shipping directions fair, which means een SSeS a ge 3.189 3.49, frei 
have been alarming enough to bring in fur- continues negligible with deliveries light. eventual replacements but there is no fea- Soft” winter bakers yd pao LG 
ther purchases. Quotations, June 5: spring top $3.39@3.59, ture to the local market. 4.64; straight grade $3.44@3.52. Kis 
Clears steady, operations light, export pay gy ager eh * = first clear wry Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 5: spring THE SOUTH dur 
business fair, dependent entirely upon avail- Fo npn ges clear $2, family flour $4.4 a high glutens $3.82@3.85, standard patents New Orleans: Very little doing in tt cou 
able space, 4.47; hard winter short patent $3.34@3.50, $3.50@3.70, clears $3.42@3.60; southwestern § 1,05) “market Pe ec S in the 
Quotations, June 5: established brands 95% patent $3.25@3.45, first clear $2.86@ high glutens $3.60@3.68, standard patents Tg a ge Me gal oe 
~ * es 80@4. bakers short sedo 3.06; soft winter short patent $3.57@4.53, $3.50@3.65; soft winter straights $3.65@ out on a stronger wheat market, but few mil 
aa an oe ‘s@3 is. straight $34 standard patent $3.47@4.28, first clear $3.16 2” aieidlailatali Ts oe an6 a, ee. Sout hwest- be 
oe 9.49, Jo" o.Ve o-49, § s . G 57 s § anc a. ; 
3.10, first clear $2.60@2.85, second clear @ oO, Boston: Signs of future buying activity tific poy po po any a m Bi bec 
$2.50@2.65, low grade $2.40@2.50. St. Louis: Sales limited to car lot or- began to show themselves although it was Shipping directions show signs of inpeaen. fou 
Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- ders to bakers. No interest shown by the not reflected in current commitments. As ment but still lag. Bread and cake pre nev 
tic business active, 3 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow large bakers. Mills report new business as buyers ate further into their present sup- duction good to normal, likewis pie i 
maauniteil : . » my a . Se cracker pr 
and 8 dull. ee —_— ~ ae owt 7 or plies they were giving some attention to and macaroni production. gi 
Oklahoma City: Sales improved averag- ‘SOft wheat clears, Prices steady. Jobbers the market knowing they will soon have to Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 5: hard flor 
ing 52% as compared to 11% last week, = ee nen omen meet weeks, put new commitments on the books. Mill spring wheat (f.o.b. Minneapolis), family Aw 
80% of bookings to the baking trade, the Pate + Sie B rm a late wants. agents believe that a fair amount of busi- patent $3.45@3.60, first patent $3.3073.45, C 
balance going to family buyers. Operation ‘ ADP ng aires ions mproved. Quotations, ness should develop within the month and standard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear wi 
declined slightly averaging 60% compared dln og (ewt), June 5: soft wheat baker any strong market news should start the $3.15@3.20, first clear $3.05@3.15, second hai 
to 78% last week. Prices remain unchanged. straight and patent (ceiling price) $3.98 ball rolling. So far as actual commitments clear $2.75@3; hard winter wheat family dee 
Quotations per sack (cwt), June 5: hard per cwt, cake flour $4.56, family soft wheat are concerned they are hardly more numer- patent $3.50@3.60 bakers’ short patent a 
wheat short patent flour $3.65@4. soft short patent $3.98@ 4.29, straight $3.98@ ous than in preceding dull weeks and min- $3.35@3.45, 95% protein $3.25@3.35. first chi 
wheat short patent flour $3.6504.35, stand- es first clear $3.06@3.32; hard wheat imum car lots prevailed although a 1,000- Clear $3.10@ 3.20, second clear $2.90 73.05 sec 
ard patent $3.55@4.15, bakers extra fancy baker patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family bbl order for southwestern patent reported. soft wheat short patent $4.05@4.35, straight sis 
$3.53@3.58, bakers short patent $3.45@3.51, short patent $3.57@ 3.83, straight and 95% Other than that there was no particular $3.45@3.75, first clear $3@3.30. — bu 
bakers standard $3.43@3.48. $3.44@3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring preference for any one type of flour. Fam- ing ‘ag : f 
al » Mills report sales ranging from wheat baker patent, straight and 95% $3.44. ily sales just do not exist with stocks still Atlanta: Demand continues light, with de! 
8 oe ge mytg A Soot “adie Toledo: Sales very slow. Hardly rea- lying on dealers’ shelves. Flour- on old Se Ses ee and scattered sales, wi 
=, oe ahi pei lirections on former sales sonable to expect anything else in conse- contracts ordered out steadily but not on Bakers olding off in anticipation of new Th 
oer 7 Mills’ operated four to seven days quence of large volume of sales and pro- a heavy scale. Market shows a firm tone —— Ney vray rahe ne Serco (J 
opel Pra gpm cack (towti. done & duction heretofore for domestic consump- but mill quotations unchanged. Quotations, e gy —— = ja yore nee ; 
family “fan y $3.70 family standard $3.40, tion unless there were continued large pur- per sack (cwt), June 5: spring high gluten Perm ae, Ge eee aesewe oad Ur 
baker's shorts $3.40, baker's standard $3.30, Chases by lend-lease operations. Reduced  $3.88@3.98, short patent $3.73@3.88, stand- Raped ~ EE enti sal Fane very m 
aker's § oy etre Ms ; : E sales and directions not coming any too fast ard patent $3.63@38.73, first clear $3.52@ jobbers being heavily stocked and little 
Wichita: Sales quiet, directions 100%, are now finding reflection in smaller output 3.62; southwestern short patent $3.58@3.73, ™ovement into consuming circles of stocks be: 
quotations steady. with many of the mills. standard patent $3.48@3.58; Texas short at retail stores. After showing a little in- a 
Hutchinson; Stagnation grips business The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c patent $3.68@3.78, standard patent $3.53@ creased interest the previous week, blenders te 
with buyers awaiting new crop and better rate points to New York, June 4, was $1.63, 3.68; soft winter patents  $3.96@4.06, have fallen bac k into the apathy of pas lis 
prices, Virtually nothing sold. Shipping di- or 17¢ over the close of Chicago July, and straights $3.73@3.83 and clears $3.53@3.63. act nN gay wetEne up a 7 cents, first = 
rections fair to good. bid has hovered right around that level for Philadelphia: Little change in the gen- "ouiadnion “~ =e ae. June 5: $4 
Salina: Demand has been very slow with long time. No quotations and prices on _ eral situation. Prices generally firmly main- spring wheat bakers short patent $3.90@ 
prices about 5c bbl higher. Shipping di- flour available. Flour and feed at ceiling tained, but demand extremely limited. Job- 3.95, standard patent $3.79@3.85 straight ste 
rections only fair. levels. bers and bakers apparently pretty well sup- $3.67@3.69, first bakers clear $3.42% 3.56, a 
Texas: Buyers as well as the mills are _— nominal; hard winter bakers short patent ce 
marking time, pending movement of the oui $3.61@3.75, standard patent $3.50% 3.66, ba 
new wheat crop and establishment of values. GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES straight $3.50@3.60, family short patent On 
Sales averaged no more than 20 to 25% of . i - $3.86@4.07, fancy patent $3.64, special pat- in 
capacity, though running time is still around Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: ent $3.73, low protein 95% $3.46@3.50, from gr 
50 to 60%, Demand for family has been WHEAT the coast $3.50 wei soft wheat 95% ee! Ww 
especially disappointing. Prices about un- Minneapolis Kansas @3.87, straight 3.79@3.85, fancy cut-o ex 
changed, Quotations, per sack (ewt), June y Sept. y “Se : July wm 4 nn". Pe $3.45@3.50, short patent $3.99@4.08, first pe 
4: family flour 50's, extra high patent $3.80 June : 36 137 43 3% 135% 136% Agree mpage 1385 138% clear $3.38, nominal; soft wheat family fo 
@ 4.20, high patent $3.55@4.20, high patent June 2 37% 137% 44% ‘ 136 137 pine be : 139} 139% short patent $4.44@4.68, fancy patent $4.35 sp 
2 GE Ge OF- pane iomae tin o : , - tee. 4% 139% el a 
$3.55 @ 3.95; standard | bakers, 1100's, 44% June 39 139% F r 136% 137% A Nees 140% 140% @4.47, special patent $4.20@4.32; soft hi 
ash or less $3.35@3.51, first clears, 100's June | 38 138% 53 136% 137% it cee 140% 140 wheat 95%, from the coast $3.75, bulk. ar 
$2.80@83 delivered, Texas common points. June 37% 138 fy 135% 136% riniota are 139% 139% PACIFIC COAST a 
aan. _ June § 38 384 % 46 35 , 4 , 
THE NORTHWEST 7 NE ey gt Ml hatheg gets dey 140 139% Seattle: Government buying dominated 
Minneapolis: Demand continues dull and am Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires the wheat market, late this week, offers ] 
spotted, A few mills report a slight im- tiie July = Sept. d y “wae Closed Closed asked for upward to 350,000 bbls for lend- 
yvrovement in inquiry from bakers, but the 7 ps ik se oes vee lease and 100,000 for Navy requirements. 
coadeaii dec Roe, dull spell is unbroken. June tees tees é tees 100% 101% Both terminal A interior ‘allie have sub- q 
Family flour trade seems to have faded June 4 coos ceee ‘ tee 101 102% mitted offers. This business comes at an 
from the picture entirely. And, as usual, June § eee tees eee 100% 101% opportune time as mill operations sharply 
when market becomes quiet, costs are for- June cece sd * seve 101 102 curtailed for lack of business with some 
gotten and profits disappear. More com- June 8 tee cree ‘* tees 101% 102% interior mills down altogether. Loca! and be 
plaint is heard of concerning going prices cr ‘ ¢ 0. \ domestic export business remains very quiet, : 
than for some time past. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City buyers not showing much interest and mills a 
If anything, there is some improvement July Sept July July Sept. q find it hard to quote under ceilings due to pe 
in the matter of shipping directions, They one 105 1 102 535 523 58 advance in local wheat prices. Quotations, . 
are not as scarce as they were, and pro- : ata 105 102 5 % f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, per sack (cWt), 5. 
duction seems to be picking up a little. eek 105 102 June 5: family patent $3.98. . 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the week f rev T 105 102 Portland: Little if any improvement in 
ending June 5 were around 12% of CADACIEY, eee 105 102 505 the milling business in the Pacific North- 
® year Rt ee Se ee ae sii ate ae ie 61% west. The government has taken som me 
year ago. - A ary one 
Quotations per sack (cwt) June 8: estab- BARLEY pt Rtg nh th en ge 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring Duluth Minneapolis hitting the feed trade hard. The usual gov- 
moe ee ee beatae — es y Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. ernment specifications on the flour were i 
@ 3.32, fancy clear $3. os,. Sret clear une : 95 97% 3 3 301% 305 wean sa provided, with mills submitting due to the 
SE eew een, Secene olene 6@2.66, whole june 7 98% ‘ 302 305 isa’ ..++ lack of business in this territory. ther ‘ 
wheat $3.30@ 3.35. June ; 98% 914 5 5 302 305 eeee eoee than that, milling business continues very E 
Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another June § y 97% § 302 305 quiet. Some domestic bookings, but not in g 
dull, uninteresting week. Very few buyers June 5 Ty 305 301% 305 a broad way. 8 
display any interest whatever in future re- June 55 y d 301% 305 Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 5: hard F 
I 
s 
I 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
§ 
x f 
1 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 


Spring first patent $3.39@ 3.5 $3.37@ 3.39 $....@.... oc @ 3.44 §....0 & $3.82@ 3.85 $....@.... $3.80@ 3.90 $3.73@ 3.88 §....@.... 6 @ vane 
Spring standard patent 3.29@ 3.5 3.27@ 3.32 ar <veenoas 3.70@ 3. 3.50@ 3.70 une as. 3.60@ 3.70 3.63@ 3.73 we cies 
Spring first clear 3.45 3.10@ 3.15 eT Eee Tt. frre rey 3.42@ 3.60 see ieve 3.50@ 3.56 3.52@ 3.62 wer. ee coos 
Hard winter short patent 3.10@ 3.25 o+e+@ 3.44 ++.-@ 3.78 3.60@ 3.68 Tr, fie 3.70@ 3.80 3.58@ 3.73 soee@ cease 3.88@ 
Hard winter % patent 3.05@ 3.44@ 3.49 wer. Se 3.50@ 3.65 ceneawes 3.50@ 3.60 3.48@ 3.58 Tre), eT eens 
Hard winter first clear 2.60@ 2. 2.68@ 3.06 cece @occe ose @eces wer, Perr ae ee cee @esce o@ 006 
Soft winter short patent o@.ue- cose & ey .—CUe cae es 6 ree) eee 3.96@ 4.06 wr ® 
Soft winter straight -@.... 3.98@ 4. CR oe Meese 3.65@ 3.80 Tee Tier er Pere 3.73@ 3.83 eaveGe-ees 
Soft winter first clear 3. “> _ ee 3.06@ 3. ay Ne @.... A A Oe “ee es ae eae 
Rye flour, white 2.75@ 2.9% 2.79@ 2.8 cece @Meces ceoe@ & o+.-@ 3.18 3.15@ 3.20 ° Biase 2.95@ 3.10 ee, ae cove es 
Rye flour, dark 2.3 63 2.44@ 2.56 cove @eoeee o++-@ § Are’, see osec@Pecee . ee cient a: 


002 we 


‘ 03 


1 


www 
7; 


Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent]..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports$ 35s 3d see 
Spring second pat.J. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.30 ore 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 
“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. t¢Second-hand jutes. 9798-lb cottons. 
$280-lb cottons. 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent eee SF a ee ae 
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winters $3.47, soft wheat straight $3.03, 
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temporarily, millfeed is not mentioned, with 


feed being produced by Canadian mills is 
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ost pluestem topping $3.23, high gluten $3.45, quotations held firm at the ceiling, for any away above normal but is finding a ready 
yn. cake *$3.90, pie $2.98, fancy hard wheat shipment. sale in home markets. For this reason and 
es, clears $3.10, whole wheat, 100% $3.33, gra- Oklahoma City: Excellent demand with owing to the scarcity of permits exports are 
ing ham $3.03, cracked wheat $3.13. scant supplies. Quotation basis burlap bags, extremely light. Permits are worth $13@ 
rd carload shipment, delivered southern points: 13.50 ton on account of the high export 
1G crime bran, millrun, shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 — prices. a, ee th — 
80, lbs; northe iveries: ran, n, 5: oran 29, shorts $30, midds. q on, 
* Bl GANADIAN MARKETS ite "SRa3 gsetiverios: bran, ‘mitirun, Caan, aus included, ‘mixed or tratght 
. Pe T: sic a B5& 
Omaha: No change in the situation. De- ees gg ge Oe ory BM . 
Ots mee mand urgent and supply very limited. Prices dian funds. ' a 
~ oronto-Montreal; Spring wheat flour ©" all mill feeds still at ceiling $36.50. Wienioes: Al) canstice ta keen Gemeed 
of trade in the domestic market shows no Ft. Worth: Unsatisfied ; trend tight at and moving to eastern Canada. Feeding 
di- change. Demand is normal and so far mixed car ceilings; supply inadequate. interests could take larger amounts if avail- 
is millers have been supplying all needs not- Practically no current offerings; wheat bran able. No indication that bran will be used v v Vv 
Ww withstanding the difficulties of production $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in mixed cars, in mixing of grasshopper poison bait. Quo- 
all and delivery caused by scarcity of labor delivered Texas common points. tations, June 5: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. Advertisements in this department are 
e and the pressure of export war orders. The Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- & Sask.; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
ve i ..2 oleutad te view yer rie a ings; spring and hard winter bran $40.40, small lots ex-country elevators and ware- (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
, staffs a 5 lew oO e necessity std. idds. $40. . y ouses extra. f , 
for ‘four production both for civilian use and oo eee aes oe 40, red h uses o3 entre. uation Wanted advertisements will be 
ail for export to the armed forces Some SY, & Pp Vancouver: Trend steady. There has been accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
ply Guaerio mills have consequently been St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts no change in the price situation for some mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
7. obliged to reduce operating time. Prices and brown shorts $39@ 39.50, red dog $39.50. time = with quotations holding at ceiling per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
sar are at ceiling levels and are unchanged. Toledo: Nothing new to say—same old levels. Domestic rages — o_ with order. 
67 Quotations, June 5: top patents $5.35 bbl, story. All millfeed in sharp and continued partly due to the late cold spring — = 
i seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98's, cotton, demand at ceiling levels, and output being Crease In poultry and stock production, Sup- 
- net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal now reduced by decline in milling opera- plies are ample for current needs and re- HELP WANTED 
es freights. tions. No trouble selling all that can be Placements are coming in well. Quotations 
‘ No new export orders from the United produced and much more. 3. = oe Fe oe v emanate 
Kingdom were booked by Canadian mills Buffalo: With output still down, although $39.80 for, shorts, and | $ta a eed foun” 
Me the week, it is Geubtful if any clightiy improved over the previens week, ''" ®° Prices or Geatings im feed four. 
he could take on any more. They are fully demand far exceeded supply; trend steady: STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
neg pooked up until end of August. Canadian supply very light; bran, flour midds., red wants a sales representative to take 
ew mills are trying to get all outstanding West dog, second clear, heavy mixed feeds and over established business in the ter- 
at. Indies business cleaned up before July 1 std. midds. $42.05. . “55° 4 ritory embracing Arkansas, South- 
a. when standardization of brands and grades Ne Waites ‘ t ing xecutives western Missouri and Memphis, Tenn. 
et becomes effective in that market. New- w York: Heavy; trend unchanged; Applicant please communicate with 
re. foundiand buyers are fully covered and no “a available; nominal price $46.06. = — —. Zt 309 West 
ro new business was done there. The asking yston: Demand for nearby needs re- Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
er price is unchanged. Quotations, June 5: mains strong but sellers helpless to do any- Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
gévernment regulation grade of Canadian thing about it since supplies in any sub- RESPONSIBILITY 
rd four 358 3d per 280 Ibs, cotton, June-July- stantial quantities cannot be found either in FLOUR SALESMAN FOR CARLOT BAK- 
ily August, Canadian winter ports. domestic or Canadian sources, Mill prices . ery and family trade, for Wisconsin and 
15, Ontario winter wheat flour sales are light. for deferred shipment remain at ceilings but Why struggle through endless detail upper Michigan. Permanent. Write or 
ar With Manitoba’s so much cheaper it is buyers too concerned with the problem of when simpler methods of procedure call Hubbard Milling Company, Mankato, 
nd hard to find buyers. Export business is present requirements to worry about the are available? Minn. 
ily dead and the price has dropped 1l5c since future. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
nt a week ago. Domestic values show little red dog $46.48. Write for full information. 
rst change. Quotations, June 5: $5.30 bbl, in Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
05, secondhand jute bags, Montreal freight ba- ply limited; bran, standard and pure sortas SHUATIONS WANTER 
gy BA gg er ge $5 on $45.65 bid, hard winter $45.65, soft winter, v ‘ 
4 buyers Zs, see ' export. inal: ; . . ai . —- ai eal 
th Supplies of winter wheat are scarce and eT ee a oe a a oe TRAFFIC MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS 
- demand also is limited.. Farmers are busy grain experience desires connection with 
es, with spring work and are not delivering. Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend unchanged, of- greater responsibility. Have large ex- 
ew The price continues at the ceiling level ferings light; supply scarce and limited; perience. Address 6189, The Northwest- 
ed (June 5): $1.10@1.11, f.0.b., shipping points. ot bran and red dog $44.35@44.85, nom- ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
in ’ ina 
x= Winnipeg: Very minor export sales with 7 14 XRG _ ; , 
wi PB meter Riteagn tn gers Domenic rade gAttomtns Demarco trans. i FL ROVAL FLUFF-EAT-A[—] “ross xpi Ua! tltng duns 
tle moderate, Mills were showing better inter- offerings still light; scarcity of many in- ™ 5 de cate I Ad Me Rs ee Ane ee 
ks est in cash wheat market and took some gredients causing some feed mills to close, iy oieaiiak man pe pet lee ren bons 
in- round lots of northern grades. Mills op- With others operating part time; manufac- tiple. ahabatiniin Fsisene aan maar oF 
Ts erating to capacity on export orders. Quo- turers and dealers buying almost anything . ‘ pac Mn, sain ——" Sa y Pr cores “e183 
ist tations, June 5: top patent springs for de- With feed value to ease situation; no cur- It pays to pick the right cake The Merthwestern Miller,  Minnenpetia 
rst livery between Ft. William and the British rent offerings on gluten feed and meal; flour! Avera: e flours reall cost Minn ‘ E siecle 
Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; seconds hominy feed in good request, with prices s 8 “ 7 < ; 
5: $4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. aie aoune $1 ton; brewers and dis- more than top quality flours like 
ai , oe ‘ re illers’ grains firm, with active inquiry a a i 
mt [i seats "with suppiics good" quotations on mostly from mixed feed manufacturers; of- ae Core eee MACHINERY FOR SALE 
56. Searh tar tone ine cotton Sha ceuut, oe  ferings of beet pulp, citrus pulp and rice produces more finished cake per ’ | 
nt ceiling levels, $5.40 for first patents, $5 for po lly eS es ga gyre pound of flour. You get a richer, 
56, bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. @47._ » Bray shorts and midds. $46.50 moister, longer-keeping cake with ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, BRAN 
nt Ontario soft wheat flour supplies are coming : ’ ping dusters, elevators, conveyors, scourers. 
it- in fairly well and prospects of new crop Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply lim- ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. Schuchardt Bros., 1901 No. 2nd St., Min- 
= grindings by the end of August are fair. ited; $36.50 ceiling. neapolis, Minn. 
While the soft wheat flour harvest is no ; 
ft expected to be as large this year, it is nae alae Millrun, bran, shorts, midds. COMPLETE MACHINERY FOR 50 BBL 
rst pected to be of better quality. Demand 30.8 on. VOIGT MILLING co Sprout-Waldron flour mill, 100 miles from 
ily for soft wheat flour here remains good de- Ogden: A tight situation continues to ex- “ : Teleph 85991 — Minneapolis. 5 stands 7”x18” rolls, 2 Mon- 
35 spite the higher price in comparison with ist in the Rocky mountain area, with de- Grand Rapids, Mich. ctepnone arch sifters, 2 S. W. purifiers, elevators, 
oft hard wheat grinds. Quotations to the trade mand considerably exceeding supply. Mills wheat cleaners, flour packer. Apple River 
are steady around $7.50. are operating to 60% of capacity six days Mill Co., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 





per week, and flour fills the warehouses. Minn. 






























































oa Prices “continue at celling, __,_| NATIONAL MILLING CO. 
rs uotations stationary), ceiling): rec 
d- MILLFEED MARKETS bran and millrun, blended, white, midds., Empress MACHINERY WANTED 
ts, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden $36.50. Denver “ : Vv — | 
b- oe: yr seen ane gyn Geomied, watt, High Gluten Patent WANTE BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
an midds, . per on, celling. ta ornia . 
ly Quotations, Tuesday, June 8. prices (at ceiling): red bran and millrun, Minneapolis, Minn. —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
; isin t fi blend Add 4970, Th 

ne Minneapolis: Trade is awaiting definite blended, white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, wo fiour blenders. ress , e 
nd word as to when the additional 50,000,000  f.0.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles up Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
et, bus of feed wheat, sold by the CCC under _ $1, ceiling. 
lls an amendment to the lend-lease bill, will be . . P ” 
to released. In the absence of millfeed offer- Ro. Ry M, -! bg pany 
1s, ings, buyers are clamoring for ground run $42 60. ible 3 
t), wheat, offerings of which were shut off Say 

over a week ago. Occasionally, a mill has Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
in a car of millfeed to sell, but much more seems as keen as ever although pasture is FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
ed than a dozen buyers in sight for it. So, now in the picture. The quantity of mill- 
atin 7g4 Milling Co 
— OF FLOURS Hubbard": 
is SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
= Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
“ load lots, prompt delivery. per ton, packed in 100-Ih sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: To Meet Modern Baking 
ne 
er . Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Ne A Real Gem in Flour 

Reeser $....@40.40 $....@37.76 $...-@...- $u0.-@..-e $.-.-QG42.06 - 
ry g 
in Hard winter bran ....... --@40.40 coos Qeoeoce .+++@37.00 39.00@ 39.50 coco Dever & KANSAS DIAMOND 

a winter bran ........ Pt Pere 000 eues 6ecb ates Tir. sere 600 6M seer ‘Made by 
; tand. middlings* a @ 40.40 ...@37.75 ..@....  39.00@ 39.50 .@ 42.05 
rd middlings* ... -@40. eee 7.7 * 

Flour middlingst ....... -@ 40.40 :@ 37.75 [@37.00 39.00@39.50  ....@42.05 FEDERAL MILL, Inc. Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 

4) Ve eee @40.40 3 ....@87.75 , “er .-+-@39.50 - @42.05 > 
7 . 7 j Arkansas City, Kansas 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston _—_Cincinnati_ __ Nashville Lockport, N. Y. Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 

Spring bran ...... coc cc ee SoceeQDecee $oee-@45.65 §....@46.48 §....@...- $...-@ one of 

Hard winter bran ....... ...-@.... eee, 8 eee eee cose Boece rr. Pere 

Soft winter bran ........ er err aya onss ects Waves ee Mer - @ 43.30 

Stand. middlings* ...... 1 ee vee @ 45.65 a eee eee re ee 

Florr middlingst ....... a ~--@45.65 en: § bénee sus .-@43.30 

7 oa re ee .«@ 45.65 PA ys eee eee ee OP 
" Spring bran Shorts Middling: 

WePOMte ccccccces $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
TWinnipeg ........ «+++ @28.00 «+++@29.00 rrr, ere 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
03 
i SPECIALIZED SUPPLIERS ry 
@ MILL LABORATORIES 
® CRUDE FIBER CONDENSER 


13 * KJELDAHL NITROGEN APPARATUS 
be * FAT EXTRACTION APPARATUS ® LABCONCO ELECTRIC GRINDER 
® TABLES, SINKS, CARTS 


eg Designers and originators of- Modern Protein Units—Installations in 
Leading Flour and Feed Mill Laboratories 


_ | | Q& LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 


1113-1115 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * 7 
Some buyers like best one of these 
great flours milled out here where 
the wheat begins. Some like best 
another. One of the three will 


meet your exact requirements. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Suaty @ Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


ie OF DOUGH STABILITY 


my  WisDowy 


FL LOUS 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











hy Rae a ee 


STR ee LOCATION 


We invicare 

un SOURCES OF 
SuPpPpLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





ACME wee Caliaary 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“Golden Loaf” ma's0. 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


a 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Sain 
GLUTEN | FLOUR. b> 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to stan 
requirements of the U ws Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade . 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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Milling for the Duration 











(Continued from page 19.) 
the end of June this year there will have 
been consumed for alcohol purposes a 
total of close to 70,000,000 bus of wheat. 

The feed wheat program as a means 
of alleviating the shortage started in with 
the release of 125,000,000 bus for this 
purpose at a price with relation to corn, 
and an additional 100,000,000 bus was 
added to this when the first allocation 
was used up. This has developed with 
rather amazing speed, and the flow of 
government grain into feeding channels 
has been astounding, not only to the 
government, but to the grain trade as 
well. 

Substantial purchases of flour for lend- 
lease have added additional opportuni- 
ties for activity, and while criticism may 
be easily directed toward some of the 
things being done in connection with 
lend-lease operations, on the whole it is 
another place where our industry has an 
opportunity of doing something concrete 
in connection with the war effort. 


PAPER WORK AND MANPOWER 


The amount of paper work involved in 
operating an industry under present con- 
ditions is noteworthy .in itself. Whether 
or not it is necessary I will leave to each 
of you to judge. Manpower, for you 
in charge of production, has rapidly de- 
veloped into a major headache. For- 
tunately, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has recognized the essential char- 
acter of milling. Some of the regula- 
tions have promised much and produced 
little. Many of us are facing excessive 
overtime, short crews, and in some in- 
stances actual loss of operating time on 
account of labor. The milling industry, 
with wage scales usually above the av- 
erage in the communities in which we 
operate, has escaped much of the diffi- 
culty experienced by those industries 
which depended on more modest wage 
scales under normal conditions. Add to 
this those of our industry who are in 
military service, and we have a real rea- 
son for labor troubles. 


THERE MAY BE A SHORTAGE 


For the balance of the war we need 
to resurvey our situation as millers and 
consider the probability that that which 
we called a burdensome surplus of wheat, 
beginning about 1926 and carrying on up 
to date, may in actuality be a shortage. 
Most milling groups in their relations 
with the government have insisted that 
the government consider every bushel 
of wheat highly important and have 
urged the utmost conservation of this 
valued food for later need. 

The War Food Administration says 
that while the usually accepted esti- 
mated use of cereals is equal to 20% 
of our caloric intake, rationing of other 
foods may step up this requirement to 
24 or 25%, or an increase of in the 
neighborhood of 25,000,000 bbls of flour. 
The per capita consumption of flour in 
1910 was 211 lbs; in 1935 it was 154 lbs, 
80 the 25% increase in the consumption 
is not at all unreasonable. The oppor- 
tunity is there for the industry. It is 
up to the industry how well we take ad- 
vantage of it. 


POSTWAR PREPARATIONS 
It has been said that the most dan- 


8€rous period in the history of the war 
Will be the first 48 hours after the war 








ceases. One might easily question that, 
but not that the most dangerous period 
may easily be the first 30 days. Post- 
war preparation will be helpful in one 
respect—it will permit a stepdown in 
strictly war production, and not the in- 
stant chopping off that would be the re- 
sult of simultaneous cessation of hostili- 
ties in all sections. We as millers will 
then be faced with the problem of get- 
ting our feet back on the ground, to re- 
adjust some of the wasteful practices 
that are incident to the war type of 
production and which will be all im- 
portant if we are to avoid the nasty 
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shock which our industry received at the 
end of the previous war. 

Reconversion in the milling industry is 
not going to be the problem that it is in 
many other industries, but any thinking 
that our industry, due to the demand in 
world markets for foodstuffs, can escape 
the general rebuilding that will be neces- 
sary to industry generally is merely wish- 
ful thinking of a dangerous character. 

The amount of potential demand for 
flour at the end of the war staggers the 
imagination. There will be released 
peoples who have not seen white bread 
since hostilities started; there will be 
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peoples who have not had a full meal 
for most of that period, peoples which 
we of the United Nations have promised 
to take care of, Lend-lease or something 
of that nature will have a tremendous 
task ahead, and the organization is al- 
ready being set up. International trade 
will depend on that 48 hours after peace. 
It is to be hoped that a peace can be 
established that will permit international 
trade on a much more equitable basis 
than has been possible in recent years, 
and given reasonable opportunity, the 
milling industry, long experienced in 
world trade, will undoubtedly do_ its 
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OQLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 


IN THE 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 


FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 




















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ e 











BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 
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BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 





Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


EXPORTERS 


COATSWORTH & COOPER, Lia. 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘COATSPER”’ 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON O©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Siiling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





een —_— 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL % CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 











PURITY cure uF STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE «+ MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 


Ga", «~ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS > 


- JUTE 4 - JUTE - 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


¥ 4 


fk 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANAD IAN BAG CO., Limited f _ 


4 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC \ 






































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 





Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA . pa | SONS 





Grai M hants Shi dE 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ee ee ee 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 




















rea -, ° 

















Head ee : ae, See ae ; Cable 

Office— 7 . Sc? Address— 
Toronto, , : Py Ks “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario 1 , ¢ Toronto, 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. © 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


. MILLS AT rm 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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share in spreading American trade 
throughout the world. 

One thing we must look for in our 
domestic market is the possibility of re- 
action in the wake of forced consump- 
tion of cereals due to scarcity of other 
foods. We have an excellent product. 
To the extent that we increase the per 
capita consumption due to inability to 
obtain other foods, to that extent we will 
have to fight the harder to maintain our 
normal share in the nation’s food pic- 
ture when these other foods are agaip 
available. 

THE BRANNY CRACKPOT 


It has been too often said that milling 
has been dormant. You and I know 
that is not so, but how closely have we 
followed the more advanced thinking in 
nutritional progress, in streamlining food 
products, and in attaining the utmost 
from the materials with which we work? 
For many years—for generations—you 
have had the antagonism of a certain 
type of nutritional leader who has con- 
tended that in the milling of white flour 
you have robbed the wheat berry of 
much of its nutritive value. Even today 
that thinking is rather considerable with- 
in certain branches of the government. 

Due to the rapid progress in vitamin 
knowledge much of that handicap, how- 
ever, has been overcome. While some 
nutritionists still deride the milling and 
baking industries for not forcing the 
public to eat a whole wheat loaf, the 
more enlightened nutritionists in the 
government agencies have recognized the 
large part which individual preferences 
must play in any food program. They 
are beginning to realize that a pure 
white flour of the finest parts of the 
wheat berry was developed not because 
some miller thought that was easier to 
make—that it could be more cheaply 
manufactured—or because of some 
strange and unknown ability thus to reap 
additional and unjust rewards—but 
rather because that was the product 
which the consumer preferred and was 
willing to pay for. 

Admitting that we are probably taking 
only the first few steps in the knowledge 
of vitamins, we in the milling industry 
should be properly grateful to this de- 
velopment in that it has placed on the 
side of the miller and the consumer 
those governmental agencies who are 
most concerned with a balanced diet and 
anational diet with sufficient of the vari- 
ous vitamins to fill the human need. 

That you milling engineers—produc- 
tion experts in milling—are fully capable 
of meeting any needs for different foods 
or different products is easily reflected 
in the handling of the alcohol meal pro- 
gtam, in the work on certain types of 
Starches from wheat and other grains, 
and in the milling program to hold na- 
tural vitamins in the wheat berry in ad- 
dition to the synthetic vitamins. When 
We see the things that have been 
done with other foods, we realize how 
short a distance we have come in the 
Processing and distribution of the wheat 
berry in its various parts and the tre- 
mendous future which we have before 
us in that respect. 

Many of us have had our headaches 
With respect to carrying on, doing a 
larger job with increased responsibility, 
and with many of our younger men in 
the armed services. I can build any mill 
that you may want under normal condi- 
tions in six months. Steel and concrete 
do not make an organization. Our job 
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has been to keep these organizations in- 
tact, to make them a going concern, so 
that these boys when they come back 
will have an opportunity again to fit 
themselves into the normal scheme of 
life, pick up where they left off, and 
carry on. It is up to you and to me to 
build our organizations to that end, and 
to the extent that we are successful our 
companies will be successful, and the in- 
dustry will be successful. 

Our markets, our products and our 
organization are not postwar planning, 
but rather, postwar preparation. As we 
prepare today so will we accomplish to- 
morrow. Working under controls, the 
like of which we could not have visual- 
ized a few years ago, we can remember 
that there are no ceilings on intelligence 
—there is no rationing of constructive 
thinking—there are no priorities on in- 
itiative. As we prepare today so will we 
proceed tomorrow. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS ST. LOUIS PLANT 
WINNER OF SAFETY AWARD 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s plant at 
St. Louis, Mo., made the remarkable 
record of operating 1,192,912 man-hours 
in 1942 without a single lost-time acci- 
dent. For this extraordinary achieve- 
ment, the St. Louis Safety Council re- 
cently presented to the company a hand- 
some bronze plaque. N. S. Smith, super- 
intendent, is an accident-prevention en- 
thusiast and it was under his method of 
supervision that the Bemis plant ac- 
complished its safety record. No less 
than six safety awards have been won 
by Bemis in past years in competition 
with other St. Louis industries. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 
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WincoLp 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exch , Winni 














COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
d Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


VANCOUVER 


JUTE 
BAGS 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS innsors 








WHAT'S THE GooD? 

“Whenever I look at you,” said the 
young man to his girl, “I think of those 
marvelous glamour girls you see in the 
pictures.” 

“Do you really?” asked his girl, highly 
gratified. 

“Yes, but what’s the good? A guy 
like me has to be satisfied with what he 
can get?” 

v ¥ 
COULD BE 

“They say there are germs in kisses. 
What do you suppose a girl could catch 
that way?” 

“A husband,” 

¥ ¥ 
HIGH-PRICED 

“How much will you charge to get me 
a divorce?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Don't be ridiculous. I can get him 
shot for fifty.” 

¥ ¥ 
WASTING TIME 

(iob.—May I kiss you? May TI please 
kiss you? Say, are you deaf? 

She.—No, Are you paralyzed?—U.S.S, 
Wichita Sun Dial. 

¥ ¥ 
ON THE spor 

Gob.-I guess you've gone out with 
worse looking fellows that I am, haven't 
you? 

No answer. 

Gob.—1 say, I guess you’ve gone out 
with worse looking fellows than I am, 
haven’t you? 

(/al—lI heard you the first time. I 
was just trying to think.—Anacostia 
Naval Air Station News. 

¥ ¥ 
MAYBE sO 

“I’ve no sympathy for a man who 
beats his wife,’ the big, red-faced man 
announced, 

“Well,” said a timid little husband, “a 
man who can beat his wife doesn’t need 
sympathy.” 

¥ ¥ 
NO TOOTS 

A deaf woman entered a church with 
an ear trumpet. Soon after she had 
seated herself an usher tiptoed over and 
whispered, “One toot, and out you go.” 


¥ ¥ 


ABSENT-MINDED 
Doctor.—Give me some of that pre- 
pared minoaceticacidester of  salicylic- 
acid, 
Druggist.—Do you mean aspirin? 
Doctor.—Yeah! I never can think of 
that name. 
¥ ¥ 
AGAIN 
First Movie Star—Well, dearie, what’s 
new tonight? 
Second Movie Star.—My husband, nat- 
urally. 
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a, 
SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








THE - 
Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 


—_—_ 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


—_— 











—— 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
-FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


el 
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- REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEaAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
* LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


118 So. 6th St. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
‘Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'DipLoma,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: "GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KTL.OUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR. 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


80 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





—— 





cs of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











FLOUR SERVICE 


SPECIALIZED 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


Dwight Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iivcsors 








WHAT'S THE GOOD? 

“Whenever I look at you,” said the 
young man to his girl, “I think of those 
marvelous glamour girls you see in the 
pictures.” 

“Do you really?” asked his girl, highly 
gratified. , 

“Yes, but what’s the good? <A guy 
like me has to be satisfied with what he 
can get?” 

¥ ¥ 
COULD BE 

“They say there are germs in kisses. 
What do you suppose a girl could catch 
that way?” 

“A husband.” 

. ¥ 
HIGH-PRICED 

“How much will you charge to get me 
a divorce?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. I can get him 
shot for fifty.” 

vy ¥ 
WASTING TIME 

Giob.—May I kiss you? May I please 
kiss you? Say, are you deaf? 

She.—No. Are you paralyzed?—U.S.S, 
Wichita Sun Dial. 

¥ ¥ 
ON THE spor 

Gob—I guess you’ve gone out with 
worse looking fellows that I am, haven’t 
you? 

No answer. 

Gob.—I say, I guess you’ve gone out 
with worse looking fellows than I am, 
haven’t you? 

Gal—I heard you the first time. I 
was just trying to think.—Anacostia 
Naval Air Station News. 

¥ ¥ 
MAYBE so 

“lve no sympathy for a man who 
beats his wife,’ the big, red-faced man 
announced. 

“Well,” said a timid little husband, “a 
man who can beat his wife doesn’t need 
sympathy.” 

¥ ¥ 
NO TOOTS 

A deaf woman entered a church with 
an ear trumpet. Soon after she had 
seated herself an usher tiptoed over and 
whispered, “One toot, and out you go.” 

¥ ¥ 
ABSENT-MINDED 

Doctor—Give me some of that pre- 
pared minoaceticacidester of salicylic- 
acid, 

Druggist—Do you mean aspirin? 

Doctor.—Yeah! I never can think of 
that name. 

¥ Y¥ 
AGAIN 

First Movie Star.—Well, dearie, what’s 

new tonight? 


Second Movie Star.—My husband, nat- 


urally. 
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SEVEN a 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 


——— 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


—— 











—n, 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
‘FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


—— 
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~ REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORT 

















‘KS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


118 So. 6th St. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
‘Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


19 Waterloo St. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1pLomMa,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘PuiLip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” 


Riverside 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C., 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘"GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FIL OUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











fo Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE Keach 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 
A continuing preference for products made from 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 


just write; — 





Hospital Binth Centificate 


This is to Certify 


4 


sighing eI 


ee 
that 9 


was born t0 
in the above ” 


on the ° 


id Hospital ; ly aut 
In Wines Woon ‘physician and by its duly 


affixed ats seal. 


be signed soll 


and bas hereunto 


Mr. and a aa 


_M 


4 ’clock— 
amed bospital at—__y—** 9 


19— 
ay of—o 


Certificate £0 


has caused this horixed office 


4 


a et al 


Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 
It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 


feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 


It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 


“master race’’, “unblemished blood’, and other nonsense. 


These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 


phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


4 


entendent oF Director 


cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 





